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‘ERMS—2 per annum to those who order the 
paper sent by mat/,and $2,5@ to those who receive the 
paper by carriers or post-riders at their door free of 

yarge. 

Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Yayment in ed! cases will be required in advance. 

yom ADVERTISEMENTS.— Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each sub- 

ient insertion. 


lo Acents.—With a view of extending the circu- 

aol The Independent, we are desirous of obtaining, 

liately, the services of three or four suitable can- 

sing agents, to whom good encouragement will be 
riven. 

To ovr Frienps.—As it will be impossible for us 
io send agents to any very considerable portion of the 
wide tield which is open, we would thank our friends 

udertake voluntary agencies in their own churches, 
and send us the result of their efforts. The reduction 
mae in the price of the paper, and the increased value 

hope to give to it, ought to secure a large addition 
‘o our subscription list for the coming volume. 


THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC. 


The undersigned are alone responsible for the char- 
ter and sentiments of Zhe Independent, They have 
competent assistance in the departments of news and 
correspondence, and the Journal is established on an 
ulequate pecuniary basis. 
Lronarp Bacon. 
Jos. P. THompson. 
R. S. Storrs, Jun. 


Domestic Correspondence. 


CHAUTAUQUE COUNTY, N. ¥. 
“FROM OUR onbianentisintial IN WESTERN NEW YORK, 


Western N. Y., Oct., 1849. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—In my late communication 
[ gave you a conditional promise that you might 
hear from me again. That condition having been 
fulfilled, | resume my pen (after delaying longer 
ihan | intended), and offer you a few thoughts 
generated by a flying trip to Chautauque county. 
| well remember that when | was a child in New 
England, a journey to this county—-then the 
most attractive point of the famed “ Holland 
Purchase” —was like going out of the world. A 
man made his will, and said (what was regarded 
is beyond doubt) his /ast farewell, amid floods 
of weeping from wife and children—as he shoul- 
dered his knapsack, or perhaps yoked up his ox- 
team, to make his pioneer visit hither. Now it 
only a trip between sun and sun. Then, three 
iull weeks would hardly compass the perilous 
enterprise. Evening by evening, after such an 
one has returned, I have listened in breathless 
aterest, While he narrated the depredations by 
the half civilized woodman on the contents of 
lis pack—or the reprisals made on his wagon 
i his temerity in venturing “so far off ;” or 
vhile he described his hair-breadth escape from 
being engulphed in bottomless mud through the 
far-famed four-mile woods in Cattaraugus; or 
ile he painted to my youthful imagination the 
iibroken forests as full of bounding deer 
ul skipping fawn as my father’s sheep pasture 
wonted tenants. 
Chautauque is one of the most recently settled 
u the Empire State. Yet it has 
come to stand behind very few other connties in 
pola! of enterprise, and the sober, steady char- 
iter of ils population, Perhaps a greater por- 
tion of New England settlers found their way to 
‘his county than any other. The sammer of 
{S02 itis believed gave birth to the first-born 
child of European descent, within the limits of 
this county. His name was John McHenry. 
‘he county retains, like a great many other 
places and bodies of water in this and more 
vestern States—its aboriginal name, with but 
The Indians called the lake 
om Which the county is named, Ots-ha-ta-ka 
sone authority says), which means a foggy 
a Very appropriate name, as a visitor on 
many a morning would conclude. Another au- 
thority, in the same dialect derives the name of 
‘ie ‘ake from the Indians’ description of its form 
~Chau-tau-qua signifying a pack tied in the mid- 
lf the son of the forest, in his untamed 
igination and tongue, could see in the high 
‘iige of land forming this county a similitude of 
a bullalo’s back, he might easily behold in the 
ke the sack swung athwart his humps, con- 
‘atning his burden, The lake is, in a word, like 
‘ttle lakes, joined together by a narrow 
‘ait. This last mentioned origin of the name 
‘cems the probable one. Mayville, the county 
', Is situated at the head of this lake. James- 
‘own, a far larger and more enterprising village, 
\less central, is at the outlet, Between these 
ies, for some fifteen years, till quite re- 
y, a small steamboat plied daily, conveying 
ugers and freight. The enterprise having, 
this ‘age of money, proved that it “ will not 
has been abandoned. This lake, 20 miles 
mg by lL to 7 wide, is said to be the highest 
i water in the world known to be navi- 
Yet the lake itself is only a 
‘distant from Lake Erie, while its wa- 
“e about 700 feet above it. ‘ 
“ne oi the natural curiosities of this county 
°i as you pass down on the Erie shore, is the 
“merous mineral springs which there abound, 
“ic Wiel emit a highly inflammable gas. They 
“ve found at several points—as at Barcelona 
Harbor near Westfield; at Van Buren Harbor; 
“so at Sheridan and Fredonia, These springs 
‘ed attention from visitors years ago, till of 
le the novelty seems to have been worn off, 
“uy think of a large picnic party in September, 
‘eebrating their socialities around a spring of 
vater—cooking their white fish from the lake, 
boiling their coflee kettle without any other 
ealorie than that generated by a flame kindled 
Without any visible fuel on the limpid, untroubled 
surface of the water! Oil, tallow, wax, fat pine 
knots, and all other combustibles are thrown into 
‘hade,.as generators of flame, when compared 
With these enchanted springs. ‘The light-house 
i ston: at Bareelona Harbor wholly dispenses 
vith these and all other appliances of art, to il- 
luminate the dark night-path of the lake mari- 
ners—employing only the invisible emanations 
‘rom these springs. They are said to have their 
origin in the strata of slate, which forms the 
Sed of the streams in the north part of the county. 
"he gas is evolved through fissures of the rock, 
‘often is seen in bubbles rising through the 
“aters of the creeks and even the margin of the 
‘ake as well as from springs. It burns without 
any unpleasant odor, and with a clear, brilliant 
‘ame. For many years this gas has been col- 
lected in a gasometer in the Canadaway Creek, 
which passes through the beautiful village of 
Fredonia. A small shaft is sunk into the rock 
Underlaying the water to the depth of 20 feet or 
nore. By the strongly illuminating power of 
‘he gas thus furnished, an ample and delightful 
Supply of light, which sets whale catching at 
lefiance, is furnished to the public buildings, 
Stores, and many dwellings of the villagers. 
The village of Fredonia was originally called 
Canadaw ay, from the creek of that name which 
runs through it. It is one of the very pleasant- 
est of Western New York residences. tis three 
tiles from Dunkirk Harbor on the lake which 
you know is the terminus of the New York and 
Erie Railroad. Just in the northern borders of 
this village, the Risleys—three brothers of that 
name~-have their extensive seed establishment. 


of ils 


counties | 


» Variation. 


y steam. 


| The gardens, occupying more than 100 acres of 
fine rich land, are themselves an attraction of no 
ordinary interest to visitors, and at the same time 
a source of great income to the proprietors. This 
village has a Presbyterian, Baptist, and Episco- 
pal church, all in prosperous circumstances ; 
also a flourishing academy. W.N.Y. 


THE RED RIVER SETTLEMENT, MIN. TER. 


FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 





Dusvaur, Iowa, Oct. 29, 1849. 


To the Editors of the Independent : 

YENTLEMEN :—I have just seen a letter from 
Capt. Pope (U.S. Engineers), published in the 
Minnesota Chronicle, giving a sketch of the late 
military Exploring Expedition to the Red River 





Territory. 


of the North, which furnishes valuable informa- 
tion in reference to that interesting region, of 
which I gave you some account last week, and 
te which your Galena correspondent has referred. 
The editor calls Capt. Pope the Fremont of the 
North. I will give you a few extracts from his 
letter. The Legislature of the Territory has pe- 
titioned Congress for an appropriation, to improve 
the navigation of the Mississippi above the Falls 
of St. Anthony, and it is said that by a little ex- 
penditure at the Sank and Pike Rapids, steam- 
boat navigation can be extended north, at least 
four hundred miles. It will be seen from Capt. 
Pope’s letter, that the Red River, which it will 
be remembered runs north to Hudson’s Bay, is 
navigable from a point within 125 miles of the 
Mississippi. When a railroad (within the next 
quarter of a century) shall connect these points, 
what a magnificent line of steam communication 
will exist, from New Orleans to Hudson’s Bay! 

“| have traversed portions of the country not 
before examined ; and am satisfied that nothing 
more is necessary for the rapid progress of Min- 
nesota, than a fair statement of the numerous 


advantages it offers to persons immigrating to 
the West. 


The fertility of the soil, and the 
many and valuable water privileges embraced 
within the boundaries of this territory, so far 


exceed oe I had previously —— that 


Iam ata loss to express myself with sufficient 
force to set before the country, in their true 
light, the remarkable features of the North- 


west. The Mississippi and Lake Superior on 


the east, the Red River in the center, and the 
Minnesota or St. Peters on the south, enclose 


almost an island, unparalleled for the advantages 


it offers to the manufacturer and farmer. The 
only difficulty (and that is by no means univer- 
sal) is the scarcity of wood. 

“This difficulty is almost entirely confined to 
the west side of the Red River of the North; but 
the heavy timber, abundant on all the numerous 
tributaries of this stream from the west, almost 
does away with any fear on this subject. 

“The numerous lakes on the maps, so far 
from indicating a low or swampy region, are 
surrounded with high rolling country, densely 
covered with oak, and fhe other forest trees 
common to this latitude, and are connected with 
each other by streams which, with their nu- 
merous rapids, afford an inexhaustible water 
power. 

“These remarks are peculiarly applicable to 
that portion of Minnesota Territory embraced 
between the mouth of Crow Wing River and the 
head of Red River and Red Lake. A more beau- 
tiful and fertile country than the portion through 
which I recently passed, I believe does not exist. 
The region bordering on the lower Red River, 
presents no elevated country, but is composed of 


the richest vegetable mould, three or four feet 
deep, and requiring hardly any attention to make 


it produce most abundantly. The Red River 


itself is heavily timbered, on both banks, to its 
point of intersection with the parallel of 49 de- 


grees north Jatitude, and is navigable for boats 


of three or four feet draught of water for four 
and some seasons five months in the year, for 
500 miles, and to a point within 125 miles of the 


Mississippf. 

“T cannot, in this short communication, suf- 
ficiently set forth to you the vivid and most 
favorable impressions I have conceived of your 
I think it merely necessary to show 
to the world the actual state of things to insure 
its rapid advancement. A portion of the country 
embraced between Otter Tail Lake, one of the 
sources of the Mississippi, and Red Lake, has 
never been explored. Would it not be advisable 
for your delegate in Congress to procure, this 
winter, an appropriation for that purpose ? Hav- 
ing begun the exploration, I shall, during the 
winter, execute a map and make a report of the 
region [ have seen. It would truly be a pleasing 
duty, should I be selected to complete the exam- 
ination next season.” 


Capt. Pope then goes on to recommend the 


extension of the Territorial laws over the Red 


River region, within the U.S. boundaries, the 
extinction of the Indian title to the lands, and 
the opening of roads, and other facilities for 
trade and communication, between the settle- 
ments on the Mississippi and Red Rivers, and the 
enforcement of the laws of the U. S. against en- 
croachments upon our territory by the subjects 
of Great Britain. These things he says will in- 
sure a populous and prosperous settlement on 
the American side of the line, in the Red River 
country. He adds: 
“ The whole of the Red River Settlement was, 
at one time, within what are now the possessions 
of the United States; but as soon as this fact 
became known, the half breeds were actually 
forced, by the Hudson's Bay Company, to remove 
to the British side of the line. Almost all the 
trapping and hunting is now done within the lim- 
its of the Territory of Minnesota ; and as it has 
been apparent that no protection was afforded by 
our Government, and great favors are shown by 
the Company to those residing on English soil, 
it is not to be wondered at that the greater por- 
tion of the half-breeds continue to remain north 
of the line. They are, at present, entirely de- 
pendent for their winter's supply of provisions 
upon the buffalo hunting on this side, and share 
equal privileges, as matters now stand, with those 
residing on American soil.” 
A correspondent of one of our papers, writing 
trom Minnesota, says of its agricultural pro- 
ductiveness, that Hon. W. Sturgis, 66 miles 
above the Falls of St. Anthony, planted 12 bush- 
els of potatoes to the acre, and harvested 150. 
Another man, near St. Paul, in soil broken up 
last year, raised this season 400 bushels. Twenty 
acres of wheat yielded 22 bushels to the acre; 
and of Ruta Baga turnips two thousand bushels 
were gathered from four acres. The flavor of 
the Minnesota potatoes is far superior to that of 
those raised farther south, and they are large, 
fair and plamp. On Lake St. Croix, Mr. Greely 
raised 75 bushels of barley to the acre. All 
these facts go to show that the country at the 
extreme north of “thé great Valley of the West,” 
is capable of sustaining a large population, and 
will ere long be settled up. The Territory of 
Minnesota is extensive enough to make four 
large States, and they will go to swell the Free 
Soil influence of the Union. The population of 
those extreme Northern States will be far more 
vigorous, hardy, and energetic, than that of 
those in the South-west, and this renders the 
progress of settlements in that direction highly 
important and interesting. That region will be 
free from much of the sickness which prevails 
in the more southerly of the Western States. 
J.C. H. 
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For the Independent. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN 1OWA AND AT NAUVOO. 


A missionary of the American Sunday Schoo! 
Union in Iowa, writes as follows to a Sunday 
School Association in this city : 

“During the past month, September, I have 
organized four Sabbath schools, visited fifteen 
others, delivered forty-seven sermons and ad- 
dresses, and travelled three hundred and thirty 
miles. I have now fully explored the whole of 
this beautiful State, except the extreme northern 
and western counties; and have visited the ad- 
joining portions of Illinois and Missouri. 

“Rabbath last I spent in the celebrated Mor- 
mon city. I entered the ruins of the great tem- 





ple, now a mass of huge high rock walls, which 


the French Socialists are slowly preparing to re- 
build for a college, printing office, dining hall, 
&c. I visited four small schools of American 
children, and the school of twenty-eight French 
girls, who sang prettily in French, and appeared 
cheerful, though I am sorry to say that they see 
their parents only on their weekly day of recrea- 
tion—the Sabbath. 

“In all Nauvoo, containing twenty thousand 
people, I found but one Sabbath school, in which 
about forty children were present; the foreign 
and too many of the American population being 
wholly negligent of the Word of Life. After de- 
livering several addresses and sermons in differ- 
ent parts of the city, and visiting some of th- 
families of the citizens, I succeeded in makin* 
arrangements for commencing a Sabbath school 
on the next Sabbath morning. 

“In many parts of my field, amid a great 
amount of ignorance and irreligion, I have been 
happy to find some most cheering manifestations 
of interest and effort in the great work of diffusing 
Christian knowledge.” 


ARRIVAL OF THE PORTUGUESE AT CHICAGO. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


Cuicago, Nov. 17th, 1849. 

The first company of our Portuguese exiled 
brethren arrived in this city last Saturday morn- 
ing. Little notice had been given of their ex- 
pected arrival, and no provision had consequently 
been made for their entertainment, except on 
board the canal boats engaged to take them on 
their way after the Sabbath. Much interest was 
excited by the arrival of so large a number of 
foreigners driven to our State by religious perse- 
cution, and many gathered around the homeless 
band as they swarmed from their somewhat 
crowded accommodations on to the neighboring 
wharf and into the warehouses near. 

Religious services were held in behalf of the 
exiles at the lst Baptist and the lst and 2d Pres- 
byterian churches on the Sabbath, and a good 
degree of interest was created and kept up at 
each of these places. The house was crowded 
to its fullest capacity at the evening service, and 
a large collection gave substantial evidence that 
the appeals made to the sympathies of the audi- 
ence were timely and fortunate. Chicago, in be- 
half of the State of Illinois, extended these ex- 
iles a hearty welcome, and there is no reason to 
apprehend that they will receive from the com- 
munity in which they are to find their home, a 
greeting less sincere and cordial than they might 
expect from their first reception in the State of 
their adoption. 

As yet there are no signs of any attention 
awakened by the arrival of our exiled brethren 
in the minds of Catholics. The city press has 
given a very correct and full report of the state- 
ments made at the public meetings concerning 
their persecution, and this notwithstanding a 
disposition generally to show favor to the Cath- 
olics, and notice approvingly their movements 
and projects. 

A bill has'recently been reported in the State 
Senate, by the senator from our city, to grant 
the Sisters of Mercy $10,000 in aid of their re- 
cently established Orphan Asylum in this city. 
It seems curious to have the citizens of Chicago 
raising hundreds for exiles made by Popish perse- 
cution, and their representative proposing an en- 
dowment of thousands for a Popish charitable 
institution. What a very curious mélée of in- 
consistencies there would be, if some of the 
exiled children should ever seek refuge at the 
Sisters’ Asylum! Jt wil! not help Catholicism 
however to obtain the endowment. Once divest 
Popery of its reserve, its mystery, its independ- 
ence of legislative endowments and acts of in- 
corporation, and let it mold itself a little into a 
republican, democratic form, and it will soon be- 
come insignificant and powerless. There will 
always, sooner or later, be a thorough investi- 
gation of the manner in which funds given by 
the people have been expended, and much in- 
convenience therefore results from accepting the 
aid of the State, unless, as is seldom -the case 
with our Catholic friends, no desire exists to 
conceal any features of the system for which the 
aid is granted. Besides this inconvenience, the 
high and exclusive pretensions of Popery are 
sadly humbled by coming down to the level 
of other denominations, and sharing with them 
only as an equal, and that with reluctant consent 
on their part. Detta. 


For the Independent. 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 


“THE DEMAND AND DEMONSTRATION OF A FUTURE 
RETRIBUTION IN THE NATURE OF THE MIND.” 
This is substantially the title of an able article 

by Dr. Cheever, in the Oct. No. of the Biblical 

Repository—As if out of the mind’s own materi- 

al, and through the agency of its own already ex- 

isting laws, it must rear stupendous structures of 
happiness or misery for itself in the great here- 
after. 

Dr. C. has endeavored, and with no little inter- 
est and power, to direct the attention of thought- 
ful men to this field of investigation. Now that 
the disposition is becoming somewhat prevalent 
to question the whole doctrine of eternal retribu- 
tion, in its ordinary and scriptural presentation, 
and especially in the light of the old argument 
that sin, being against an infinite being, must 
have an endless punishment, any demonstration, 
from the soul’s inherent attributes, of the necessi- 
ty of a futurity corresponding in character and 
development with the deeds done in the body, is 
timely and must do good. To conduct such an 
argument well requires, of course, no little faith- 
ful and devout study of the mind’s nature and 
laws. As has been said, “there are steps to be 
taken, where a man’s feet need to be shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace. No oth- 
er person could be fearless and unprejudiced in 
the tremendous investigation. The adaptation of 
the memory toa future judgment ; the adaptation 
of remorse of conscience to a future judgment; 
the adaptation of the law of association to the 
mind’s education for eternity, and the influence 
of that law in such education; the power of the 
body over the soul, and the imperceptible, gradu- 
al, but sure passing of the nature of the body into 
the character of the soul that is enslaved by it; the 
incongruity between sensual habits formed upon 
the soul during its abode in this world, and the 
nature of the future world; the impossibility of 
happiness in that world for a mind thus corrupt- 
ed in this: in fine, a tracing, so far as possible, 
of the nature of our spiritual faculties, and of the 
laws that regulate our moral, intelligent and ac- 
countable being, and the consequences of the per- 
version of those faculties, and the infringement 
of those laws,—all these fields of fact and of 
thought would come into view, to be swept over 
in crossing and re-crossing paths full of thrilling 
and solemn interest. The science of physiology, 
pursued in close connection with that of psycholo- 
sy, would throw amazing light on such research- 
es.” 

If it is awe-inspiring (and no one doubts that 
it is, who has attempted to question his own mind 
as to its nature, destiny or duration) to trace out 
laws which must meet us again in some other 
sphere of existence, fulfilling their high commis- 
sion with fearfully augmented grandeur, yet, is it 
not the work in which the framer of those laws 
delights to see his subjects engaged’ Ably and 
clearly as Dr. C. has stated the ground to be laid 
open, and vast as are the advantages which the 
peculiar philosophy of the mind’s structure and 
resouices, which he has embraced, gives him for 
entering upon this field of study, yet in this arti- 





cle he has not attempted to carry out and apply 
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any of the principles enumerated, in any one par- 
ticular line. The writer has announced what 
might be done, and left it there. What we want 
to see is, some faithful servant of God deliberate- 
ly setting himself to the work of evolving, by 
the light of the soul’s constitution, its necessary 
and unutterably grand futurity. 

Neither would we confine this demonstration to 
the mind’s retributive processes and results. Out 
of its own material, “so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,” heaven may be unfolded ; and much 
of the mugie of celestial harmonies, and much of 
the splendgr from the fields of light, be made to 
reach tel even inits earthly sphere. Heav- 
en being a'stzje and nota place, through a view 
of the results of mighty laws, traced out by the 
intellect, when quickened by the Spirit the heart 
is lifted up, and the invisible world (in the only 
sense in which it can be near) is in fact brought 
nigh. 

In relation to hell, or the world of woe, weare 
somewhat prepared to believe that it is within us, 
rather than without us. The nations have re- 
sponded so often and so loud to the poet’s words, 
“the mind is its own place,” that they are not 
startled when told that self-condemnation is worse 
than material fire, or that it is the “worm that 
dieth not;” but men are slow to believe as they 
always were, that the kingdom of heaven is with- 
in them. The Savior more than once asserted it, 
and the apostles reiterated it in beautiful Jan- 
guage (Rom. 14: 17, &c.); but without a clear 
analysis, and an elaborate elimination of the 
spirit’s elements and workings, our heaven will 
consist only of harps, and crowns, and cities 
paved with gold. 


For the Independent. 


A REVIVAL DESIRABLE.--No, 2. 


A revival of religion is desirable because of the 
influence it exerts on those who indulge the hope 
that they are Christians, but have not connected 
themselves with the visible church. Some of 
this class it leads to the discovery that they have 
been deceived ; flattering themselves that they 
were something, as to religion, when they were 
nothing. What led them to the indulgence of a 
hope was the fact that they had been alarmed by 
something unusual, andsaw themselves exposed 
to hell. After a season of animal excitement ac- 
companied with much terror, their minds were re- 
lieved by the occurrence of some comforting 
text of Scripture, or by a peculiar dream or sup- 
posed vision, or by unseasonable comforting ad- 
vice from some ignorant or injudicious minister or 
Christian. Or perhaps their distress of mind is 
gradually assuaged by worldly cares or occupa- 
tions. At all events, such persons take up with 
a false hope—take alarm and conviction for con- 
version. Doubtless there are thousands in our 
Christian land who are in this way crying peace 
to themselves, to whom God has not spoken 
peace. 

Those foolish virgins in the church who have 

a lamp but no oil, as well as many out of the 
church, who are resting on false hopes, are of 
this description. Now Jet the Lord revive his 
work, and let the gospel be preached with plain- 
ness and discrimination, (as it usually is at such 
times), and many of these self-deceived persons 
will be driven out from their refuge of lies, and 
will be convinced that, notwithstanding their for- 
mer experience and flattering hopes, they are 
still in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniqui- 
ty. Some of them will now seek the Lord in ear- 
nest, and of course will find Him. And the rest 
of them, being undeceived, will go with their eyes 
open in the road to death. If they had gone into 
eternity before, they might have said that they 
thought themselves Christians, but now they can 
offer no such plea. 
Others who are indulging hope, are delaying a 
profession for want of conclusive evidence that 
they are worthy. They are conscious of a great 
change in their feelings. They now love the 
character and government of God. The Lord 
Jesus Christ seems to them precious—a Savior 
just suited to their necessities. 
Christian society and conversation. Retirement, 
meditation and prayer afford them satisfaction. 
The Bible is the man of their counsel, the delight 
of their hearts. They feel at home nowhere so 
much as in the house of God. And yet when 
the subject of coming to the Lord’s table is pre- 
sented to their minds, their sense of unwofthi- 
ness isso great that they are kept back. Very 
likely the apostle Paul’s declarations to the Co- 
rinthians, “He that eateth and drinketh unwor- 
thily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, 
not discerning the Lord’s body,” and “ Whosoev- 
er shall eat this bread, and drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord,” presents itself to their minds, 
when they think of joining the church. And 
who were those in the church of Corinth, to whom 
these declarations applied? Were they the con- 
scientious, the shrinking and the diffident? Not 
atall. They were the persons who converted the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper into a carnal feast, 
and indulged themselves in gluttony and drunk- 
enness. No wonder Paul dealsthus harshly with 
those guilty of such unbecoming conduct in the 
Lord’s house. These timid persons, who are de- 
terred from a public profession, by the above 
texts, would be the last to whom Paul’s reproof 
would apply. A sense of unworthiness is one of 
the best evidences of real fitness. The Pharisee 
felt very worthy, and the publican very unwor- 
thy; and yet the publican went down to his 
house justified rather than the other. A sense of 
unworthiness is what led the prodigal to return to 
his father, and is what led his father to kiss him, 
and smile upon him. The persons of whom we 
are speaking have an idea that every one who 
has saving faith has an assurance of his accept- 
ance. Here they are laboring under an error. 
Faith is the grace by which the sinner receives, 
and rests upon Christ, as his all-sufficient and on- 
ly Savior. We may be conscious of resting on 
Christ withoat always having the assurance that 
God has received and justified us. In time of re- 
vival the views of this class of trembling Chris- 
tians are rendered nore clear, and their hope be- 
comes satisfactory and cheering, and they are 
ready to enter the visible church, and obey the 
Saviors command, “ This do in remembrance of 
me.” 

But there is still another class of persons who 
indulge a hope, and give some evidence of piety, 
but have made no public profession, in conse- 
quence of indecision as to what denomination of 
Christians they ought to attach themselves. 
When they hear the arguments in favor of one 
they see that they are plausible and apparently 
scriptural. And when they hear and read the ar- 
guments of another, they appear full as sound 
and satisfactory as the first. And so of the third 
and fourth. They are thus kept in perplexity 
and doubt. Years roll away, and they seem no 
nearer joining any church than they did soon af- 
ter their conversion. Leta revival now occur, 
let Christians gird on the armor of God, and man- 
ifest that zeal, and love, and faith, which are the 
fruits of the Spirit ; and these delaying disciples 
are convinced that the Lord owns and blesses 
that church where such good fruits are exhibited, 
and where, in answer to their prayers, souls are 
converted. Their minds are soon made up, and 
they are among the first who offer themselves as 


large additions to the church, in seasons of revi- 
val, from this class. Ifa revival thus establishes 
in the faith those who were wavering, and brings 
them into circumstances of greater comfort and 
usefulness ; and if it tears the veil of self-decep- 
tion from the minds of others, is it not desira- 





ble? E. D. K. 


They choose. 


candidates forthe church. Sometimes there are | h 





Foreign Correspondence. 


MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORKESPONDENT. 


The published reports of the proceedings at 
the annual meeting of the Congregational Union 
are so meager as to afiord little light upon the 
important questions which naturally suggest 
themselves on such an occasion. The bareness 
of the reports is, to some extent, referable to 
the fact, that the address of the President, the 
Rev. James Parsons, of York, and the sermon 
of Dr. Vaughan, were, with other documents, 
ordered to be printed with the minutes. The 
President's address was discriminating and high- 
toned. The sum of his argument was, that on 
the part both of ministers and laymen there 
should be a more thorough consecration to God, 
and a more self-denying and cordial support of 
those institutions designed to promote the spread 
of evangelical truth: an increased cultivation of 
the spirit of prayer was also powerfully urged. 

The financial affairs of the Union show that 
contribution to its funds is not yet accepted as a 
general duty: the subscriptions from churches 
and individuals amounting to less than £300. 
During a brief discussion on national mercies and 
visitations, Rev. Mr. Reynolds, of Leeds, bore 
testimony to the fact, that in his neighborhood 
the pestilence had been made the instrument of 
spiritual blessings. In one of the manufacturing 
villages near that town he was informed that it 
was believed 70 persons had been converted to 
God. A discussion on Sabbath observance was 
raised, upon a motion for a memorial to the Gov- 
ernment against the proposed increase of labor 
in the General Post-office on the Lord’s day. A 
memorial was adopted; but there were two sets 
of opinions expressed before it was finally con- 
cluded upon: Dr. Massie, of Manchester, was 
opposed to a memorial, and to any interference 
with the Government in the matter: he appeared 
to think that such interference would recognize 
the claims of Government to legislate on reli- 
gious questions; and also that it was not the 
province of the Union to interfere with the ar- 
rangements regarding the State servants in public 
offices. The memorial, having first been made 
more comprehensive, so as to include all! post- 
otlices, was adopted. 

The Rev. J. D. Cullen, of Leith, a delega 
from the Scottish Union, is described to have 
given an interesting account of the condition and 
operation of the Congregational churches north 
of the Tweed. Not a word of this account is 
reported. I apprehend it would be full of interest 
and instruction to Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians in the United States. Let it be re- 
marked here, that, apart from the high and holy 
work of organized churches, Congregational 
churches in Scotland have exercised influences 
which, if secondary, have been of inestimable 
value. These churches have tended to correct 
the awfully low standard of the Established 
Church and other Presbyterian bodies in respect 
tomembership. To a painful extent the religion 
of Scotland has been merely national, nominal, 
hereditary. Scots have been and are Presbyte- 
rian, and members of Presbyterian churches, 
just because they were Scots. Church member- 
ship by no means implied conversion to God. 
The slow growth of evangelical piety amongst 
the members of the Established Church ; the 
dead weight of “ moderation,” and of anti-evan- 
gelical feeling in the Assembly for so many 
years ; the final throwing off by the Established 
Church of the evangelical party, and the consti- 
tution of the Free Church, are patent facts 
which sufficiently indicate the condition and 
character of national, organized, endowed Pres- 
byterianism in Scotland. That there a higher 
standard in respect to membership has obtained 
in the Free Church, and among other Presbyte- 
rian organizations, is, to a very great extent, re- 
ferable to the example and influence of Congre- 
gational churches. ; 

In the report of the proceedings there are these 
lines referring to the subject of TemMPEnance : 

“The Rev. A. Wells intimated that he had two 
memorials on the subject of temperance: the 
meeting decided, that the memorials should nor be 
read.” 

But it was suggested that the receipt of 
them should be respectfully acknowledged ! 
Would that every member of the Union, every 
minister in Great Britain, could thoughtfully read 
the paper entitled the Northford Tragedy, in The 
Independent of the 4th October now before me! 
Thousands of tragedies, though not so darkly 
colored in their horrors, are daily occurring in 
this land of intemperance, where more than five 
millions of dollars are expended weekly in the 
purchase of intoxicating drinks! and yet the 
Christian ministry does not stand forward to at- 
tempt to stay the plague, by means of the tem- 
perance principle. 

Mr. Binney delivered an address on Home 
Missions: he dwelt on the extraordinary circum- 
stance, that in this country, where there had 
been a church for fourteen or fifteen centuries, 
there should be need for Home Missions. If the 
istablished Church were doing its work well, a 
Home Missionary Society would be an imperti- 
nence. The character of the teaching of the 
Church was then characterized, and the rapid 
growth of semi-Romish principles in the church 
noted, as motives to exertion. Thirty years 
since, when the Society was first established, 
there was a large amount of simple evangelical 
teaching in the Establishment ; but there had not 
only been a diminution of the extent and power 
of the evangelical principle, but a powerful anti- 
evangelical party had arisen. Subsequently, 
when speaking of the affairs of the denomina- 
tion, Mr. Binney made very plain reference to 
the necessity for men of a higher order in the 
ministry. He said it was a misfortune that they 
spent a great deal of time, money, and teaching, 
upon men who came to be of little use for want of 
power. He glanced at the tendency to resort to 
ecclesiastical architecture and to adopt some of 
the agencies of a system which was opposed to 
Congregational principles. He begged it might 
be remembered that theirs was a system of preach- 
ing, not of priesthood. He yielded to none in 
admiration of ecclesiastical architecture. It was 
most appropriate to the altars and the processions 
of an hierarchical system. But it did not accord 
with the idea of their system. He did not want 
a church to preach in. If he was to teach, he 
must have the people before him, and not in an 
aisle. Let it never be forgotten that theirs was 
a system of devotion and teaching. 

Dr. Vaughan enforced the observations of Mr. 
Binney. After pleading for a generous toleration 
of extreme parties, he said— 

“What a life had they had for 200 years. 
Had not their fathers had to hold together, strug- 
gle together, and meet the buffetings of violence 
and scorn? In a time of greater calm, they 
should reconsider what had been bequeathed to 
them. He believed that every sect of Christians 
had some important and distinctive truth. They 
had a system of discipline capable of working 
_— : ye = B ano rete P ape 
chure they antici e hi ° 
civilisation: ‘They hed universal ou e aead 
upon universal aptitude. They were republics, 
in which every man had to play his part, because 
was reckoned worthy of that part. Let them, 
then, consider all the means of increased activity 
and efficiency.” 

Rev. A. Wells touched the main point in 
respect to the condition of the denomination ; 
and intimated that those who only knew London 
and the North could not judge of the state of 


the West of England. In truth, very many 





cultural districts, with the decay of manufac- 
tures in the West: with the diminution of free- 
holders and the pauperization of the peop'e, the 
churches have gone down. With reference to 
the alienation or isolation of the working classes, 
Mr. Wells said— 

“As to getting at the working classes, he 
urged that each minister should get some young 
man with a tunable voice, to open once or twice 
a-week a well-lighted room, and read Milton, 
Shakspeare, and such authors, to such as choose 
to come, the only condition being that they should 
come clean. He urged that they should get out 
of the narrow, cramped system in which the 
had been too much involved, and seek out all 
available modes of usefulness.” 

No remark by any minister on these suggestions 
is reported ; certainly a question is involved in 
them which requires anxious discussion. 

With respect to Epvcation, it was reported, 
that since the movement was originated, upon 
the putting forward of the Government scheme, 
£150,000 had been subscribed by the denoinina- 
tion : and it was suggested that Homerton College 
should be purchased for the purpose of the nor- 
mal schools,—this building being available in 
consequence of the consolidation of the colleges 
of the denomination. Dr. Halley, of Manches- 
ter, said that his congregation had raised schools 
and lecture rooms at a cost of £9000 or £10,000. 
These schools were self-supporting. He objected 
to pauperized education, and was certain that if 
good education were provided the people would 
pay for it. 

Not the least interesting incident of the meet- 
ing was the presence at the public dinner of the 
truly venerable Christian Poet, James Monrt- 
comery. His brief speech, on his health having 
been proposed and received with great enthusi- 
asm, may almost be taken as his final utterance 
in public, and as such will be read with peculiar 
interest. 

“Mr, Montgomery said it was about fifty- 
seven years since he came to Sheffield, not know- 
ing more than an individual by name. His ear- 
liest Christian friend, in Sheffield, of this denom- 
ination, was John Pye Smith, now one of the 
most learned and distinguished of their ministers, 
but then a young man about his own (Mr. Mont- 
ears) age, in the establishment of his father. 

uring six months in which he (Mr. Montgom- 
ery) was absent from home [this allusion to Mr. 
Montgomery’s second imprisonment was received 
with loud applause, the whole company rising}, 
John Pye Smith had the courage to step into his 
dangerous place, and conducted the Iris to his 
entire satisiaction. From that period to Dr. Pye 
Smith's removal from Sheffield, their intercourse 
was frequent, but little of it related to politics, 
in which they incurred dangers that wiser heads 
might have avoided. In attending the meeting 
last night, he had been forcibly reminded of the 
fact that in those early days he occasionally ac- 
companied his friend John Pye Smith in preach- 
ing expeditions to the villages, not to assist, but 
to enjoy the benefit of hearing his friend. He 
remembered that they went on one occasion to 
Laughton, where Mr. Smith preached in the 
morning in the house of a substantial farmer, 
and in the afternoon to a large congregation in 
the farmer's barn. He knew that this system of 
itineracy in the villages had been maintained 
for many years after that time; but it was inter- 
esting to recall the early labors in this field of a 
man whose labors had made him so distin- 
guished.” 

The venerable poet and patriot is now in his 
78th year; and he was barely of age when he 
commenced his career at Sheffield, as assistant 
to a newspaper proprietor. The liberty of the 
press was then unknown: fine and imprisonment 
was the fate of any who dared to question the 
wisdom or the virtue of the ruling few. Twice 
was the young Montgomery fined and imprisoned 
without having written one word which the most 
rigid censor would now condemn, But he was 
not to be diverted from his course, and for thirty 
years he continued his labors, the Sieffield Iris 
standing in the forefront of English literature. 
Mr. Montgomery’s connection with the news- 
paper press ceased in 1825. It is one of the most 


striking proofs of the effect of a patient continu-, 


ance in well-doing, that by a Conservative Min- 
ister—Sir R. Peel—a grant from the public fund 
appropriated to British worthies, was made to 
the Poet. Montgomery will never be lost to the 
Christian church. So long as devout affections 
and ‘heavenward aspirations seek for utterance 
will his soul-breathing hymns be resorted to by 
religious minds. But, looking at the Poet with 
the bufthen of four score years upon him, we 
are reminded of the closing stanza of his brief 
poem entitled “ FRrrenpDs :” 
“ Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night,— 
They live themselves in heaven’s own light.” 
May I enrich this letter by adding the closing 
stanzas of one of the most effective of his minor 
poems, “ Tuk Grave?” 
“ There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
And while the moldering ashes sleep 
Low in the ground, 
The Soul, of origin divine, 
God’s glorious image freed from clay, 
In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine 
A star of day. 
The sun is but a spark of fire,— 
A transient meteor in the sky: 
The Sov, immortal as its Sire, 
SHALL NEVER Die!” 
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SELECTIONS. 
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The Believing Wife and Unbelieving Husband. 





“For what knowest thou, © wife, whether thou shalt 
save thy husband ?”’ 


The author of “My Mother; or Recollections 
of Maternal Influence,” makes the following re- 
cord in regard to the conversion of his father at 
an advanced period of life. 


HIS CONVERSION. 


“He had reached the age of sixty-five. Most 
of his children had, as we hoped, become pious. 
He was still without hope and without God in 
the world. The morning and meridian of his 
days were gone; the shadows of the evening 
were around him. He had experienced prosperity 
and adversity, health and sickness. He had lived 
through interesting revivals. And now his years, 
his habits, his characteristic propensity to put 
far off an evil day, made us fear, in the weakness 
of our faith, that his generation was scarcely to 
be hoped for. The moral man out of the church 
may be settled on his lees as wel! as the bypo- 
crite in it. & 

“But God’s thoughts are not our thoughts. No 
one is to be despaired of so long as he yet lives, 
and is within the reach of prayer. ? 

“From the commencement of their union, his 
conversion to Christ had been the subject of the 
unceasing solicitude and prayer of his believing 
wife; and her prayer now was, that his troubles 
might be qunel to his salvation. Discreet in all 
things, she was discreet in regard fo his existing 
circumstances. When adversity came, she bore 
it meekly, and strengthened him—uttering no re- 
proaches or complainings ; though, had he listen- 
ed to her judicious and earnest advice, he would 
have avoided the ruin. She had foreseen, and 
done what she could to avert it; but now that it 
had come, she met it with Christian imity, 
judging that oe itself is sufficient, without 
those aggravations of it which come in the shape 
of despondency, murmuring, and loss of temper 
—only praying, and suggesting to him that the 


loss of an earthly portion might be the means of 
securing a heavenly one. 
“But no such effect was visible. Indeed, lat- 
, there was reason to apprehend a contrary 
an . As his i Santee ——— 
to year, wore upon his spirit; his 
clioteiines chatal was more silent, and he 
oun io be ing morally, as well as socially, 





“ We, his children, had a desponding sense of 
his spiritual condition. Almost Christian as he 
had been all his days, and not far from the king- 
dom of heaven, it was painful to think that, to 
human view, he was not likely ever to be nearer 
to it than he was. Qur mother’s faith was 
stronger. She remembered the unjust judge, and 
to what end that parable was spoken—‘that 
men ought always to pray, and not to faint. It 
was uttered expressly for our encou nt in 
an extreme case, like this. When means have 
been exhausted, when opportunity is almost 
gone, when faith is yielding, and hope expiring, 
then should we bethink ourselves of the Impor- 
tunate widow, and derive unwonted confidence 
from the very extremity of the case. 

“And if two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching anything that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for » ae, This she also called to mind, 
and proposed to her children, at home and abroad, 
to meet with her at the throne of grace, in his 
behalf, at a certain hour of the day. We did so; 
but I am ashamed to say with how little faith on 
my part. Touching the thing to be prayed for, | 
have no doubt we were agreed ; and to that agree- 
ment, rather than to the degree of our faith, is 
the promise made. Yet there must be some faith, 
or there is no siacerity. Some faith I trust! 
had, and thatthe others had more. But oh, slow 
of heart to believe! How express is the prom- 
ise; how unequivocally worded! Why do we 
not oftener, and with a more simple and unquali- 
fied faith, avail ourselves of it? 

“ Whatever may have been the mental state of 
him who was the object of our concert, there was 
a growing intensity of feeling in our mother. Her 
spirit had no rest. After they had retired one 
night, she said a few words expressive of her 
concern for him; he gave her an indifferent an- 
swer, and fell asleep. She arose, in the fullness 
of an anxious heart, and returning to the sitting- 
room, raked open a bed of coals, and spent the 
night in prayer. It was cold, being in the latter 
part of February. Behold the difference between 
the believer and the unbeliever: the oue sleeps 
over his own impending ruin; the other wakes 
and wrestles for him in agonizing prayer. As 
the day dawned, sbe fell in a train of reflections 
like the following: ‘I have borne this burden 
forty years; | can carry it no farther; it is too 
heavy for me ; I must roll it off on God. I feel 
that I have done! J cannot change his heart. 
I can't convert him, however much I distress my- 
self. Perhaps I have sinned in distressing my- 
self as have. God may have seen in me the 
want of a simple reliance on Him; or the want of 
true and absolute submission to his will. He 
may have seen me unwilling or afraid to commit 
the matter of my husband's salvation entirely to 
Him. But I feel that I must and do thus commit 
it to Him now. I will afflict myself no more. I 
shall still pray for him, and use such means as 
may seem advisable, but—saved or lost !—TI leave 
the result with God.’ 

“No, my mother, you could not change his 
heart. 

“ The transformation of apostate man, 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 
Is work for Him that made him. 

“She was conscious of a simplicity of trust 
now, and a relief of mind, such as, on that sub- 
ject, she had never felt before. So prayed, and 
found relief, the wife of Elkanah.* 

“In the morning, after breakfast, finding him 
alone, she said a few words to him, to this effect. 
She remarked that they had lived together above 
forty years; that their union had been an affec- 
tionate and happy one, and it was painful to think 
that they were soon to be separated without any 
prospect of ever being reunited ; for, at their time 
of life, they could not expect to continue a great 
while longer in this world; and as to another, it 
did not appear, as matters now stood, that they 
would dwell together there, “As for me, I may 
be deceived,” she said; “ but I trust | am a Chris- 
tian, and that, when I die, notwithstanding a 
imperfections, I shall receive mercy throug 
Christ, and be admitted to heaven; but you do 
not profess to have an interest in Christ, or any 
scriptural hope of salvation. So that, if our re- 
spective cases are as we suppose them to be, we 
shall walk together but a few days here, and then 
our roads part, and we meet no more. And now 
L have this one request to make—devote this day 
to the concerns of the soul; devote it to reflection 
and to prayer. If you cannot do it for your own 
sake, do it to oblige me. 

“Struck with her earnest manner, he said, de- 
cisively, ‘J will. He was ‘not able to resist the 
wisdom and the spirit by which she spake. 

“She saw no more of him till quite night, 
when he came in and sat down, sad and thought- 
ful, by the fire. She did not know the nature ol 
his feelings; nor was any allusion made to the 
interview of the morning. It was evident that 
he was not happy. He had an eye more ex- 
pressive of sorrow than any eye I ever saw. It 
glistened, but did not flow with tears, and its col- 
or seemed to deepen. Sorrow was in him a 
sealed fountain: it found no vent in words. 

“The next day he again disappeared, and was 
gone till evening. His countenance and manner, 
when he returned, were still thoughtful, but there 
was a serenity in his look which was not there 
before. ‘I do not know, said he to my mother, 
‘what has ailed me to-day; my feelings have 
been unusual, and indeed very strange.’ ‘Why? 
How have you felt” she asked. ‘I can hardl 
tell you, he replied. ‘I have no reason to think 
myself a Christian, or, perhaps, that I ever shall 
be; but it has seemed to me, this afternocn, as if 
everything was changed. Everything appeared 
to speak of God. ‘The trees, the hills, the skies 
—everything seemed to praise him. And I felt 
that I loved everybody. If there is any one that 
I have hated, it is Mr. G.; but I have felt to-day 
that I loved him like a brother.’t 

“His heart seemed overflowing with emotions 
of this kind—as new and strange to him as the 
expression of them was to his astonished and re- 
joicing, but yet trembling wife. 

“‘Everything spoke of God! Rocks, hills, 
trees, everything in nature seemed to praise Him !" 
So had he thought and felt, that afternoon. And 
this is the very language that the prophet puts 
into the mouth of the penitent and new-born. 
How often has it been uttered by those who at 
the time did not remember, or — were quite 
ignorant, that’there was such language in the 

ible. ‘Ye shall go out with joy, and be led 
forth with peace: the mountains and the hills 
shall break forth before you into singing, and all 
the trees of the field shall clap their hands.’ 

“And he ‘loved everybody.” This man of 
gentleness and kindness, this most obliging neigh- 
bor, this doer of innumerable favors to his fellow 
men, now felt that he loved all human_ kind. 
What! had he never loved them before? No, 
not as he loved them now. It was a new emo- 
tion in him ; new in kind, in intensity, and in ex- 


tent. It was a heaven-born love, pure and uni- 
versal. This is that charity of which the apostle 
speaks. 


“It was afterwards known that he spent the 
former of those two days in a retired valley on 
his farm, and the other in a wood. He had en- 
gaged to spend one day in retirement. That he 
might have appeatgd to do merely to fulfill a 
promise. The second day was eminently proba- 
tionary, and eminently critical. It seemed as if 
the Spirit tested his sincerity by means of it, and 
would try whether he were willing to prolong 
his seeking voluntarily, and unmoved by human 
urgency. Had he stopped at the first day, the 
result would, in all probability, have been finally 
and fatally different from what it was. How 
many fail by stopping mid-way in their strivings 
and convictions! Another day, another hour of 
seeking, with the feeling that they must prevail, 
and heaven had been gained !” 

* 1 Sam. i. 15-18. 

+ Mr. G. was a eertain “revivalist,” the particular 

type of whose zeal, or whose tactics, had disgusted him. 


The Case of Dr. Achilli. 


I can as yet give you no satisfactory intelli- 
gence concerning Dr. Achilli; but as you have 
the very Abelard and Heloise kind of story put 
forward asa motive for his detention, it is but just 
that you should be made acquainted with the fo!- 
lowing correct biographical details, which have 
just come to my knowledge. Giacinto Achilli 
was born in Viterbo in 1803, and educated in the 
Jesuits’ College until the year 1819, when he as- 
sumed the garb of the Dominican monks. Hav- 
ing repaired to Lucea in 1821, for the prosecution 
of his theological studies, he received priest’s or- 
ders at the court of the Duke Carlo Lodovico. 
He continued his studies in Rome in 1824, and 
was elected Professor of Philosophy in the Lyce- 
um of Viterbo in 1826, which situation, together 
with the chairs of Sacred Scriptures and Theology, 
he occupied until 1833, and only left them on being 
appointed prefect of studies, by the general of the 
Dominican order, and head professor in the Mi- 
nerva Col in Rome. Being also offered a 


rofessor’s chair at Macerata and at the 
ar at the same time, he was 





of visitor of the Dominican convents in the Ro- 
man and Tuscan states, In 1835, during Lent, 
he preached ai Capua at the request of Cardinal 
Serra, and subsequently, being desirous of leav- 
ing the order of Dominicans, obtained his secu- 
larization from Pope Gregory XVI, by a decree 
of the congregation of discipline, and lived at Na: 
ples as a simple priesten in theological and 
scientific pursuits. In 1841, Dr. Achilli came to 
Rome, where he had some trouble with the in- 
quisition, insomuch that, weary of the Roman 
pager ogre, - meee a Sr 
the honors, charges and privi which he 
hitherto enjoyed, and obtained from the inquisi- 
tion a decree of dismissal, complete and perpetu- 
al, from his ecclesiastical ministry. In 1842, he 
left Italy and repaired to the English dominions, 
and occupied himself with teaching the diflerent 
branches of scieace and literature, especially 
at Malta, where he was a A) as professor in 
the college until the month of February of the 
present year, when he returned to Rome, but took 
no part in the political events then going on. Be- 
ing furnished with a regular passport from the 
Governor of Malta, he had no hesitation in re- 
maining in the city during the French occupation, 
but on the 29th of July be was arrested in the 
name of the French prefect of police, and con- 
ducted first to the dungeons of the inquisition, 
and subsequently to the castle of St. Angelo.— 
Correspondent of the Daily News. 
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Mission Field Surveyed. 


The Missionary Herald for November contains 
a letter from Rev. Mr. Dulles, of Philadelphia, 
written at Madras, on the 7th of June last. Mr. 
D. arrived at Madras on the 20th of February, 
1849, The following letter may be regarded, 
therefore, as a record of the first and strongest 
impressions made upon his mind, in regard to the 
greatness and difficulty of the work upon which 
he has entered. And it forms an appropriate se- 
quel to the earnest appeal of the mission for an 
additional reinforcement. 


MASS OF HEATHENISM IN MADRAS, 


For some days after landing at Madras, though 
strange sights met my eyes every hour, and 
strange sounds entered my ears, | felt that | was 
not astonished. But when, day after day, | saw 
new suburbs, of which this city is a vast cluster, 
each a hive swarming with life, | confessed my- 
self amazed, overpowered! I have seen idols 
and temples, cars drawn by hosts of votaries, and 
men self-tortured ; but none of these things so 
oppress my soul as the mass, the immensity of 
this heathen population ! 

This evening | have passed through a street, 
on which thirteen temples face within a ile ; 
and my soul sank within me at the sight of this 
unceasing throng, passing on to endless death 
“ What,” I asked myself, “is the amount of in- 
strumentality called for to meet the wants of Ma- 
dras*? When shall! Christ reign here ™ 

When General Taylor, in 1847, with five thou- 
sand men, was about to meet Santa Anna with 
twenty thousand, a tremor of anxiety thrilled the 
hearts of men, women and children, throughout 
the United States. Though the analogy between 
spiritual conflict and carnal is defective in many 
points, still, if we regard the city of Madras as a 
body of hostile men, to be subdued by the Church, 
what is the state of the case ? he American 
cburches have sent five men, to assist another lit- 
tle company from England in subduing seven 
hundred thousand souls! How is our force dis- 
posed’ The main body of the enemy ie within 
the city walls, two hundred thousand strong. 
Against these, two of our men are sent, with a 
third to prepare the munitions of war. Let it be 
kept in mind that these two (Dr. Scudder and his 
son) are the only preachers of the gospel to the 
heathen stationed in Black Town; that is, one to 
one hundred thousand! On the south side of 
the city, one man (Mr. Winslow) confronts a 
body of fifteen thousand. On the north, a new 
recruit, unarmed, is preparing for the conflict. 
Before him is a column ten thousand strong ; 
and other bodies, of ten, twenty, thirty thousand 
men, are posted on either flank, and in the rear. 
Thus stand the armies of the ehurches of Ameri- 
ca, and of Satan, the god and ruler of this Indfan 
world. Yet Christians say, “ Why is not India 
converted * Surely we are making slow pro- 
gress.” Oh, that they might see seven hundred 
thousand heathen, and know why India ‘is not 
converted ! 


NATURE OF THE CONFLICT. 


But it is supposed by many that these foemen, 
being poor slaves, and brought to the field in 
chains, will throw down their arms and come 
over to us, if we properly set before them their 
wretched state, and the blessedness of our ser- 
vice. Never was there a greater mistake, Their 
hostility to our Lord Jesus Christ is most bitter 
and unrelenting. At the shrines of Saint Antony, 
Saint Lazarus, and the Virgin Mary, even, brah- 
mins wiil make offerings. They can do this, and 
serve Satan still. But to serve our Lord and Sa- 
vior Jesus Christ is abhorrent to their feelings. 
“Do not mention that name,” exclaimed a man 
from a crowd (to which Dr. Seudder was preach- 
ing Christ crucified), pressing his hand, with a 
distorted countenance, against his ear. “ Do not 
mention that name; it is odious to my ear!” 
“ You.talk of hell,” said another. “Hell! It is 
just the place where we wish to go!” Christ is 
despised, rejected, spit upon, both by Hindoos 
and Mohammedans. Speak of one God, and they 
will applaud. Lash the brahmins, and they will 
ery, “ Lay on.” Laugh at their idols, and they 
will laugh too. But speak of Christ as our 
righteousness, and the natural man rises in rebel- 
lion. Malignity and cold contempt glance from 
the eye, and wreathe the curling lips. 

It will be said, “Have we not on told that 
Hindooism was waning!” I firmly believe that 
itis waning. Though I have seen new shrines 
of massive granite going up in honor of devil 
gods, the car drawn by its thousands, and one al- 
most unbroken mass of men, marching to eterni- 
ty with heathenism painted, in red, white and yel- 
low signs, upon their foreheads, still we know 
that the leavenis at work. But have the ehurch- 
es patience to wait till a little leaven shall have 
leavened all the lump? If they would see the 
temple fall speedily, they must arise in thei: 
might, and, Samson-like, grasping its pillars in 
the name of the Lord, cast them down. 

Inadequate as are the present agencies, God 
is blessing them. Madras is not what it was ten 
years ago. There are many who have no faith 
in idolatry; many by whom Christianity is under- 
stood, and doubtless believed; but caste binds 
them to the great Hindoo mass. Others fear to 
inquire, lest they should be compelled to believe. 
“Do not speak to me of Christianity,” they have 
said to the missionary, “I must not believe it.” 
Several thousands of children daily read the 
Scriptures in mission schools. A few have come 
out before their countrymen, and acknowledged 
Christ as their Lord and Savior. This last is a 
wonderful thing. Few sights are more strange 
than that of a man, born and reared in heathen- 
ism, trusting to Jesus Christ for salvation. . Here 
is a system, venerable by its age, and imwoven 
with every fibre of his soul. It has grown with 
him as a part of his mental frame-work. True, 
it is hideous in some things ; and in some ridicu- 
lous; but it is that which his ancestors have be- 
lieved. All of his nation, its holiest and wisest 
sages, have trusted in it, and handed it down for 
his reverence. Yet on the word of a foreigner, 
with a book which he says came from heaven, 
by men of whom he never heard, to a nation 
whose existence he never knew, he breaks from 
his old faith; denies the gods he once wotship- 
ed; defies the demons whom from infancy he has 
dreaded ; degrades himself and disgraces his fa- 
mily, and becomes the offscouring of the earth! 
What but the Spirit of God can work so great a 
change in the soul of man ? 


FIRST TROPHIES. 


On Sunday, April 21, | was permitted to sit 
down with some who have thus learned to call 
Jesus their Lord and Master. To our little mis- 
sion it was 2 family gathering. Dr. Scudder wel- 
comed to the table of the Lord his wife, son, 
daughter-in-law, and daughter; Mr. Winslow, 
his wife, daughter, and son-in-law. The services 
were in the Royapoorum chureh, a plain build- 
ing? neatly plastered, containing a single room. 
The mission sat on benches against the wal], and 
the natives on the matted floor; the male church 
members being on one side in their white robes, 
on the other the women in colored mantles. On 
entering, they bowed, with their faces to the 
ground, in prayer. Behind these were the school 
children ; and nearer the door were some forty 
men, heathen or Mohammedan; whilst others 
stood at the door and windows. One young man 
was admitied to the church, and another was bap- 
tized, on a profession of his faith, but, through a 





mistake, he was too late to be received into the 
church. I had not previously sat at the Lord’s 
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table since the meeting of the American Board in 
rag ne There, Saeed bowed before God and 
Christ; among them the rich, the wise, the 
honorable of the land: here, were thirty-three 
despised outcasts. confessing the same Savior, in 
Verty and reproach. 


ing in all things to be the instruments of God, he 
use us for his 


lands with the knowledge of Christ the Savior. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY 


The religious journals of various denominations 
are reporting to their readers the result of the re- 
cent proceedings, respecting Dr. Bushnell, in the 
Hartford Central Association. The Christian 
Chronicle, of Philadelphia, a well-conducted Bap- 
tist journal, after giving a condensed statement, 
adds the following judicious remarks : 


“We can hardly suppose this action of the As- 
sociation to be definitive. It will not establish 
the orthodoxy of Dr. Bushnell. It will not silence 
the journals which have ventured to call it in 
question. But it will quiet the public mind, pre- 
vent too hasty condemnation, and lead intelligent 
and candid men to examine with greater care and 
exactness different phases of important doctrines. 
We hope the day of persecution for opinion’s 
sake, the day when men were condemned with- 
out a hearing, because their views could not be 
squared by the Procrustean measure of popular 
belief, has passed away forever in our land. The 
human mind should be free to investigate the so- 
lemn relations existing between man and God, 
and the momentous truths revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. We deprecate the outcry which has been 
raised against Dr. Bushnell. Let his views be 
examined with discrimination and charity ; let 
him have a full and candid hearing ; and ‘if the 
Opinions advocated are then found to be at vari- 

* ance with the teachings of the Bible, let him be 
admonished as a brother, and his errors be con- 
demned in the spirit of Christian meekness. A 
heresiarch can never be reclaimed by rancorous 
persecution and denunciation of his orthodoxy.” 


Of course, no man possessed of Congregation- 
al views, which are held by our Baptist brethren, 
can “suppose this action of the Association to 
pe definitive.” A theological discussion can nev- 
er be definitively adjusted by the action of an As- 
sociation—certainly not when the Association has 
simply decided that there is no sufficient ground 
for a trial before a council of churches. In some 
quarters it is very difficult to understand how 
there can be any theological discussion, or any 
imputation of theological error, which does not 
contemplate, directly or indirectly, an arraign- 
ment and trial before some “judicatory of the 
Church,” terminating in a solemn ecclesiastical 
censure. But among such Congregatiorfalists as 
understand their own system, the result of the in- 
quiry in the Association, instead of defnitely cut- 
ting off all farther discussion, only opens the way 
for such discussion as is really desirable. 

“The orthodoxy of Dr. Bushnell,” in the lite- 
ral and primitive meaning of the word ‘ortho- 
doxy,’ that is, the correctness or straightness of 
his thinking, is not at all established by this pro- 
ceeding. Many aman may be tolerated in the 
church, and may even be held in honor as a min- 
ister of the Gospel, whose ways of thinking, even 
on some important subjects, are very far from be- 
ing correct. Thus the name of Dr. Emmons is 
one of the greatest and most venerable names in 
the history of the New England churches; and 
yet *Emmonsism,” or that way of theologizing 
which Dr. Emmons struck out, is plainly very 
far from the right way of thinking. Some of 
that famous doctor's opinions, on important sub- 
jects in theology, are not only erroneous, but of 
mischievous tendency ; and yet men may hold with 
Dr. Emmons on those points without being sub- 
jected, on that account, to arraignment before an 
ecclesiastical council. In the same way, it now 
appears that some theologians, of high standing 
in New England, hold opinions in regard to the 
twofold nature of Christ, and in regard to the 
Trinity, which contradict, in express terms, the 
most approved and venerable formulas of ortho- 
doxy, and which, if logically carried out, must 
contradict themselves and the letter of the Scrip- 

“tures; but, seriously as we may regret the errors 
into which those eminent brethren have fallen, 
and far as those brethren are from right-thinking 
on some of the most difficult and important sub- 
‘jects in theology, nobody thinks of arraigning 
them for heresy. Nobody proposes a judicial 
proceeding against one of the eminent divines re- 
ferred to, who holds, or seems to hold, that the 
human nature of Christ subsists distinctly from the 
divine, and who even imputes it as a deviation 
from orthodoxy, that Dr. Bushnell does not hold 
this obsolete error of Nestorianism. Nobody 
thinks of preferring formal charges against those 
New England divines who, instead of holding 
that God is numerically one, in essence and inat- 
tributes, hold and contend, contrary to all the 
forms of orthodoxy, that there are three Divine 
understandings, three Divine wills, three Divine 
capacities of affection, three “sets of attributes,” 
inhering in the one Divine substance. And yet 
the orthodoxy of these divines, that is, the cor- 
rectness of their thinking, is by no means estab- 
lished ; for this theory of theirs—expressly repu- 
diated even in so familiar a book as Ridgley’s 
Body of Divinity—is in the judgment of many, 
even among the New England theologians, en- 
tirely without warrant, and of highly dangerous 
tendency. The true way of dealing with such 
deviations from orthodoxy is by argument, rather 
than by ecclesiastical censures. 

As for Dr. Bushnell’s orthodoxy, then, “the 
journals which have ventured to call it in ques- 
tion” are not at all “silenced” by what the As- 
sociation has done. On the contrary, the time 
has now come for a sober and dispassionate ex- 
amination of what Dr. Bushnell has written. We 
trust then that the Evangelist, the Puritan Re- 
corder, and the Christian Observatory, will pursue 
the discussion in these more favorable circum- 
stances. We will endeavor to do our part, and 
we hope to do it in something of the spirit which 
breathes through the sentences cited above from 
the Christian Chronicle. 


— 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE, 


What is Church Discipline in relation to 
offenses? It is simply the expression of the 
moral sense of the church defining and declaring 
in particular instances what things are incom- 
patible with the credibility of a Christian pro- 
fession. Its efficacy, under God, is all depend- 
ent on the fact that it expresses the public opin- 
ion, or in other words the Christian moral sense, 
of the church. At each successive admonition 
the offender is solemnly informed of the judgment 
pronounced by the moral sense, first of one bro- 
ther, then of two or three. When the matter is 
brought before the church, and the church gives 
its united admonition, he is thereby made ac- 
quainted, in the most authentic and impressive 
method, with the judgment which the assembled 
brotherhood have passed upon his conduct as 
an indication of his character. And if he re- 
fuses to hear that last admonition—if his moral 
sense is not quickened by that uttercnce of the 
judgment deliberately pronounced upon his ac- 
tions by the combined moral sense of the brother- 
hood—then he may be excluded from the society 
of the disciples. 

If this is the true idea of Church Discipline 
in regard to offenses, then it follows that any at- 
tempt to coerce a particular church into acts of 
discipline which are not the expression of its 
own moral sense, but are the expression of the 
moral sense of somebody else than that church 
—all attempts to overrule a particular ghurch, 
compelling it to receive to its communion those 
whom its conscientious judgment rejects, or to 
expel those whom its conscientious judgment 
recognizes as belonging to Christ—must needs 
be useless and mischievous. !f a church is in 
error the legitimate method of proceeding is by 
fraternal counsel and admonition—by “ holding 
forth light "—by using such means‘as are suited 
to produce in that a wiser and more efficient 
moral sense ; and not atall by any act of a supe- 
rior or external authority rescinding the church’s 
sentence and making it null and void. 


i Yet here was a work of 
‘zod as impressive as that. Surely, if we are will- 


glory, and fill this and all 











This is the Congregational method. An appeal 
toa Council against the judgment of a church, 
18 not an appeal in the sense of lawyers and the 
courts. It is an invitation to the neighboring 
churches to look into the matter and to give their 


the Council when given has no force of its own ; 
it takes effect only so far as it is accepted and 
carried into effect by the act of the chureh. 

Suppose now we have a church bound to obey 
implicitly the orders of some superior authority. 
The pope or the bishop, the synod or the classis, 
reverses the sentence pronounced by the moral 
sense of the church; and the offender is restored 
to a formal communion, or the brother whom 
the church regards as worthy of confidence and 
love is excluded. What is gained by such a 
proceeding? Is the church any wiser, any bet- 
ter, any purer? Or suppose instead of a bishop 
ora synod, the executive committee of a Mis- 
sionary Society sends down a mandate which the 
church must needs obey ;—and we have the same 
thing under another form—an arrangement by 
which discipline in the church, instead of being 
the spontaneous expression of the brotherhood, 
shall be a mere obedience to some superior au- 
thority. 


Sos 


THE CASE OF THE WESTERN RESERVE. 
A few weeks ago, the Christian Observer, a 
New School Presbyterian newspaper published 
at Philadelphia, proposed this inquiry with re- 
gard to the ministers and churches connected with 
the Synod of the Western Reserve,—“ Are they 
Presbyterians” The direct oceasion of the in- 
quiry was the adoption by the synod of some re- 
solution on the subject of slavery which the Ub- 
server disapproved. But the question itself is a 
broad one, and Jiable to be asked in many re- 
spects, 

This was one of the ‘‘exscinded synods,” in 
whose behalf the Presbyterians of the New School 
rallied in 1838, and formed their “ Constitutional 
General Assembly,” by retiring from “ The Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church,” which 
refused to acknowledge the representatives of 
those synods. This synod now stands on the 
printed “ Minutes” of the General Assembly, 
N.S., as having 8 presbyteries, 140 ministers, 130 
churches, and 8,713 communicants. The people 
are for the most part emigrants from Connecticut, 
or their descendants, and were by education Con- 
gregationalists. From the best information we 
can obtain, at least nine-tenths of those 130 
churches are still, in their own estimation, Con- 
gregational churches, holding the principles and 
having the rights which they received from their 
fathers, and which they have never, intentionally, 
relinquished. The ministers are formed into 
presbyteries, and these are united in the synod, 
under a written constitution of their own, hardly 
differing in substance from the constitution of the 
“General Convention of Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Ministers in Wisconsin,” whose in- 
teresting annual meeting is recorded in another 
column of this paper. And very many of the 
churches keep up a sort of connection with the 
presbyteries and the synod, by sending members 
as delegates to the meetings, when convenient, 
and perhaps by sending their church records to 
be examined, to see whether they are regularly 
kept, and the proceedings orderly. And these 
delegates, we have found, are considered eligible 
as the representatives of the presbyteries in the 


G :neral Assembly, where their names are record- 
ed as “ruling elders.” 


Of course, the General 
Assembly has thus its power of “review and 


control” over them, and expects next year to re- 


cover the entire power of governing them, as the 
“highest judicatory,” in all cases of complaint 
and appeal. And this power the General Assem- 
bly will exercise, must exercise, can on/y exercise 
according to the rules of the Presbyterian “Book 
of Discipline,” and not according to the Synodi- 
cal Constitution, of which it cannot take cogni- 
zance. 


things, with entire simplicity and fairness. We 
do it for the purpose of introducing a letter now 
before us, from one of the most faithful, intelli- 
gent, and consistent ministers in the country, one 
who has given living proof of his willingness to 
forsake all for the cause of Christ, and who is 
now laboring usefully asa pastor in the Reserve. 
He opens his heart to us, and explains his per- 
plexities in seeking the path of duty, on the 
question whether duty requires that he, being 
conscientiously a Congregationalist, and not a 
Presbyterian, should unite with a presbytery, 
“for the sake of Union.” It is proper to add 
that he is a New England man, who had been in 
the ministry for years, and acquired settled opin- 
ions on the subject of church government, long 
before he went to Ohio. We respectfully call 
the attention of our brethren in New England, 
and of our brethren of the Synod of New York 
and New Jersey, to this letter. And we ask our 
neighbors of the New York Presbyterian whether, 
if a letter equally urgent had come to them, from 
a Presbyterian minister, struggling to bring his 
conscience to consent to a connection with Con- 
gregationalists, in a case involving an equal sac- 
rifice of principle, “for the sake of Union,”— 
Would they not publish the letter? We suppose 
that this excellent brother probably represents 
the real feelings of a large majority of all the 
members of that synod. With nearly all the 
churches on the same side, what ought to be done 
“for the sake of Union?’ We shall probably 
have occasion to recur to this subject again, and 
therefore reserve further remarks for other op- 
portunities. 
THE LETTER, 
“T am not a little perplexed about the duty of 
joining Presbytery. I should join such men as 
the President and Professors of the Western Re- 
serve College, staunch Congregationalists, and 
have all the privileges of Congregationalism, as 
to ordinations by council, the manner of disci- 
pline, &c., in my own case, but must act with the 
rest in Presbytery, when that is called to act in 
such cases. I have been in ———thiree years, 
and the church there desiring no connection with 
Presbytery the question did not trouble me; but 
the church with which I am now connected would 
refer to have me unite with Presbytery, and | 
2b thought that, for the sake of Union, it might 
be my duty to join it. My influence in this vi- 
cinity would probably be increased by my doing 
so, but I should be very sorry to have my name 
appear under Fresbytery, instead of Congrega- 
tionalism. [ would fain do right; but where 
powerful influences urge in opposite directions, it 
Is sometimes difficult for me to decide satisfactori- 
ly which way to go. But you probably under- 
stand the situation of such as I am here.” 
MILITARY HONORS. 
_- &.... 
To-day is set apart by the civil authority of 
New York for a grand funeral procession in honor 
of Major General Worth, Colonel Duncan, and 
Major Gates, whose remains were brought to the 
city by the steamer Ohio. The arrangements for 
the military and civic parade are on the largest 
scale, and doubtless the procession will be one of 
the most imposing ever witnessed in this city, 
famous as it is for such displays. It is requested 
that during the procession the stores along the 
route be closed, the bells of the churches tolled, 


and the flags of the shipping and on the public 


buildings be hung at half-mast. The day is 
meant to be a day of public mourning. 


+ Now all this strikes us as in the highest de- 


gree absurd, and in some respects prejudicial to 
public morals. Of the characters of the deceased 
we know nothing. They may have been worthy 
and excellent men, deserving the respect and 
gratitude of their countrymen. But they all died 
long ago and were entombed ; and now instead 
of being quietly transferred to the burial place 
chosen by friends, they are exhumed months after 
their decease and made the occasion of a military 
pageant. For what? Because they were sol- 
diers. It is a military glorification throughout; 
and not only so, but the whole thing seems 
intended as a special glorification of the late 
war with Mexico; for the chargers of the de- 
ceased generals which were ridden at Cerro 
Gordo, and Churubusco are to be the conspicuous 
objects in the procession. Is it well to make 
upon youthful minds the impression that a mili- 
tary career is the road to honor and immortality ; 





that the services of men in battle are worthy of a 
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more public and distinguished commemoration 
than those of philanthropists or of men who 
serve well their country and their race in the 
walks of peace ? 

The procession of to-day is a child's play un- 
worthy of men of sense. The Christian patriot 
must look upon it with sorrow and disgust. Yet 
such things will be, till men grow wiser and 
better; and New Yorkers, proverbial for their 
fondness for such shows, will always contrive to 
have their share of them. 


RESEMBLANCES, 


It is curious to notice, especially in travelling, 
how frequently resemblances will suggest them- 
selves between the persons whom we meet and 
others whom we remember—resemblances, how- 
ever, which are merely apparent, or which on a 
few moments’ careful observation, are found to 
be exceedingly imperfect. Sometimes the ex- 
pression of a countenance, or of certain promi- 
nent features in it, will be almost precisely the 
same with that of another's whom we recall ; 
while the features themselves are widely differ- 
ent. Sometimes, on the other hand, the shape 
and features of the face, the colors that mark it, 
and even the outlines of the whole form, will be 
almost identical with those of another; but a 
glance at the spirit that speaks in the face shows 
it to be totally and strangely different. And 
sometimes, in a comparatively few instances, 
where the resembiance had seemed almost com- 
plete, in respect to both form and expression, 
some quick glance of the eye, some careless curve 
of the lip, some natural change, even, in the at- 
titude or position, will show at once the widest 
difference between the one we are observing and 
the one whom we remember. And yet at first 
sight we might have confounded them. 

If we will apply this familiar illustration to the 
analysis of cHaracrer, it may help to show us 
how easy it must be to mistake in regard to it, 
and how real and complete the difference may be 
between the characters that seem most nearly 
similar. Where the faculties, and even the sen- 
sibility and the emotive power of the soul, as na- 
tively constituted, may be equal and alike, the 
spirit that animates them, in different persons 
may be totally different ; and this difference though 
only revealed in a careless word or a trifling ac- 
tion, making the difference in the character be- 
tween goodness and badness, will make the dif- 
ference in the destiny between Heaven and Hell. 


A GOOD MAN'S DEPARTURE. 


During the last meeting of the Constitutional 
Presbyterian Synod of Indiana, a letter was re- 
ceived from Rev. Joun M. Dickey, stating that he 
was in the last stages of consumption and expect- 
ing every week his release and triumph. His will 
indeed bea triumph. We have known him, loved 
him and revered him for ten years of fellow-labor- 
ship, and a holier man, of more guileless life, 
sweetly combining dignity and aflableness, we 
never knew. There isno reading in the world so 
beautiful as the glowing apostolic descriptions of 
Christian graces. But how ineffably brighter are 
they when emitting their radiance in actual life! 
We are personally indebted to a great degree to 
this good man; not for ideas alone, but for that 
which is better than all mere ideas. We have 
had our conceptions of true piety exalted. We 
have seen an admirable proof that great natural 
pride may become a soft and sweet-tempered dig- 
nity. We have seen how nobly a man may walk 
amid personal poverty. We have stood by one 
man, poor in raiment, obscure in position, with- 
out one outward adjuvant, and felt that he was 
the greatest of us all, because the loveliest and 
most heavenly minded. 

We think it was at the second meeting of the 
Synod of Indiana, after the disruption of the 
Presbyterian Church, that we became more in- 





| timate with this servant of God. 


: j had closed. 
We have aimed to present the actual state of | 


The sessions 
The brethren were dispersing. 
There had been harmony enough, but little 
hearty, overflowing religious feeling. It was 
agreed by these, at his suggestion, to remain one 
full day after the adjournment of every Synod, 
thereafter, for conversation and prayer; in other 
words, for the cultivation of personal piety. 
Others were invited to do likewise. The effect 
of this measure was marked. Henceforth, the 
annual Synods became ministerial prayer and 
conference meetings. More ecclesiastical busi- 
ness was better done in one-tenth of the time 
than ever before. The churches were revived 
and blessed whenever the Synod met. The min- 
isters and elders returned home having a new en- 
thusiasm. 

How much of the *good done in a thousand 
places may be traced to the influence, unseen 
and unrecognized, of Mr, Dickey upon his 
brethren, God only can estimate. 

If eloquence and fluency are the measure of 
preaching, Mr. Dickey was not a great preacher ; 
but if the fruit is to measure the preaching, he 
was a great preacher. ? 

This good man has drifted well-nigh across 
the ocean. The dim outline of the long-sought 
land begins to form a celestial horizon. The 
cares and poverty, the sufferings of body and 


solitary journeys through the wilderness, these 
and all other toils and heart-aches are rolling off 
like the clouds of a scattered storm, and now al- 
ready serve but as a back ground on which to 
paint the rainbow. But brighter than any bow, 
shining from dewy drops, will, presently, be his 
glory, when, suddenly emerging, all heaven shall 
breathe upon him, and hundreds of those whom 
he had led thither shall gird him round about, 
to see the unutterable joy with which he will re- 
ceive from Christ his final welcome home! 

It is a noble thing for any Christian to die. 
| But under the whole heaven, does God behold 
| another sight so glorious as the departure of a 
true minister! That he might be the first, he 
has learned to be the least; he has ruled by serv- 
ing: he has sown in tears for his own good and 
for others’ harvesting; he has concentrated his 





life upon others. He has loved, longed, prayed, 
| wrestled, preached, rebuked in love and gentle- 
| ness, persuaded, hovering round his flock with 
paternal anxiety, that he might be able at last to 
present them faultless before the throne. And 
now he yields to another those upon this side, 
and goes over to look jor those that he led and 
left upon the brink of the river. * 
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THE PREE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


No intelligence has recently been received, 
from any part of the world, more auspicious than 
the announcement that the absolute prohibition 
of Slavery has been incorporated into the State 
Constitution of California by a unanimous vote 
of the Convention in committee of the whole. 
We see no reason to doubt that the Constitution 
framed by that Convention will be ratified by the 
people in their primary assemblies; or that the 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA will present itself, 
a few weeks hence, before Congress, asking to 
be acknowledged as a member of the Union. 

What new point will be taken by Mr. Cal- 
houn, “falling back upon the Constitution” as 
his custom is on all occasions when the political 
ascendency of the slave-owners is in jeopardy— 
we of course cannot conjecture. Doubtless he 
will discover by some flight of transcendental 
logic that the one great end for which the Federal 
Constitution exists is that the slave-traders may 
have California for a slave market. Doubtless 
it will be maintained that the people of Califor- 
nia have no right to determine the question for 
themselves in that way; and that their only right 
is to determine it the other way. Doubtless the 
Virginia statesmen will argue that all the pro- 
ceedings are contrary to “the resolutions of "98.” 
Doubtless there will be a great outcry that “the 
South has been betrayed,” and meetings will be 
held and fiery resolutions will be voted in South 
Carolina for a dissolution of the Union. But it 
may be assumed as well nigh certain that before 
the close of the next session of Congress, the 
senators and the representative from the State of 
California will,be in their places. 

In this way the question about slaverwin Cali- 
fornia, which has been so perplexing to political 





struggles of mind, the labor in weariness, the }. 








* 
parties, will be disposed of. But fare we rid of 
the question about the extension of slavery * 
Not at all. New Mexico remains; and into that 
northern clime—among those wild and snowy 
mountains—the Southern demagogues are deter- 
mined that slavery shall be forced for the sake of 
the principle. That infamous purpose must be 
resisted, steadily and without compromise, for the 
sake of the principle. On the application of the 
no-slavery-extension principle to New Mexico 
may depend the question of the seizure and an- 
nexation of Cuba, orthe question of opening new 
slave markets along the coast which yet remains 
Mexican, beyond the Rio Grande. The position 
must still be insisted on, as the cardinal point of 
all our national politics—a position never to be 
surrendered and never to be compromised—that 
no territory conquered, purchased, or held, by 
the Federal Government, shall be a market for 
the slave trade, or shall be in any way abandoned 
to the barbarous institution of slavery. 


oo 


DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISTS AND PRESBYTERIANS. 


The recent meeting of the Synod of New 
York, at Montrose, Pa., has excited more atten- 
tion and surprise than usually falls to the lot of 
Synodical meetings. The two prominent topics 
seem to have been the relations of the New 
School Presbyterian Church to Congregationa!- 
ism, and the necessity of exciting among Presby- 
terians a stronger denominational spirit. 

The impression which the remarks of Drs. 
Cox, Stiles and Skinner will produce is, that 
there is a very serious misunderstanding between 
the New School Presbyterians of New York and 
Brooklyn, and the Congregational churches. It 
must indeed be a strong case whose facts re- 
quired Dr. Cox to speak of the “ ferocity of these 
migratory Congregational bodfes.” Ought the 
community to suppose that there zs such serious 
disagreement as to justify him in speaking of the 
churches, in whose pulpits he preaches, with 
many of whose ministers he exchanges, and 
whose members are most intimately connected 
with the communicants of his own church by 
ties of endeared Christian love, in such language 
as this: 

“They were sadly mistaken about their pro- 
gress. People were not willing to live on float- 
ing islands: they wanted some sure foundation 
on which to build, something far better than this 
pseudo-Congregationalism—Independency! He 
loved the old-fashioned Congregationalists: he 
always would love them, and they ought to love 
us, and do love us: but this filius degener” (7. e. 
bastard) “ was another matter.” 

Dr. Stiles following, speaks of 

“This new-fashioned Congregationalism, or 
Independency, driving the wedge to split us every 
day, and all the while warring against us as if 
we were more in their way than anything else.” 

Dr. Skinner declared : 

“That nothing he had heard for years had 
pleased him so much as the speeches of Drs. Cox 
and Stiles.”. And again: “He verily believed, 


that God had suffered these Independent Congre- | 


gationalists to come out against us; yes, specifi- 
cally against us, more than against Episcopalians 
or anything else, for the express purpose of 
WAKING Us UP!” 

Such language, by such men, publicly uttered 
in a Synodical Convocation, printed in the Synod- 


ical organ, and, after two weeks, uncontra- | 


dicted by the parties, cannot be understood by 
the community in any other manner than as indi- 
cating a state of profound disagreement, amount- 
ing to rupture and oppugnancy. 

We therefore ask these brethren whether they 
have been rightly reported? Whether they de- 
sire the Christian community to understand that 
there is anywhere, but especially in New York 
and Brooklyn, such a state of things in the 
Congregational churches as justifies the charge 
of ecclesiastical “bastardy” * of being divinely 
doomed to be belligerent for the arousing of the 
dormant? of being a judicial visitation of God 
on Presbyterian churches for their sins ‘ 

Our churches, in both cities, were organized 
under the advice of many of the most influen- 
tia! pastors of New England. Their pastors have 
been installed by such men as Bacon, Hawes 
Humphrey, Hewit, Storrs, E. Beecher, Bushnell, 
Hall, Shepard, Blagden, and others. They have 
never withdrawn the fellowship which they cor- 
dially gave. Is Dr. Cox willing, on reflection, 
still to charge these churches with ecclesiastical 
bastardy * 

We do not hesitate to say, that there exists 
between the membership of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churehes no misunderstanding. 
They are as cordial and united in common labors 
as are. the Presbyterian churches among them- 
selves, or the Congregational churches among 
themselves. Weare in daily commerce with the 
members of the Presbyterian churches, and we 
know their spirit, and we cannot ask for more 
Christian kindness, or more cordial codperation 
than exists between them and their Congrega- 
tional brethren. There isno trouble in the mem- 
bership. It is among ministers if anywhere. 
We are profoundly surprised at the language 
which implies that it exists there. We have 
hitherto supposed that a fraternal and Christian 
feeling animated both sides. That is the feeling, 
of a surety, among Congregational ministers. 

That there have been no short-sighted or in- 
judicious things done,in the years during which 
Congregationalism has been upon probation in 
these cities, we do not say. But it is only 
just that we should state our convicion that 
the movement, as a whole, has been character- 
ized by any other spirit than that of “ferocity.” 
It ought not to surprise any one, that in two 
large cities, the great majority of whose com- 
mercial population emigrated from New Eng- 
land, multitudes should be found who would 
desire to reassume the church government which 
had been endeared to them by historical asso- 
ciations and by childhood-training. There never 
was a place on earth to which Congregation- 
alism had a right, if New York and Brooklyn 
are not such. The Presbyterian churches them- 
selves are, toa great degree, composed of men 
whose early predilections were Congregational. 
Of this we make no complaint. We are content 
that they should remain in thig connection. We 
are willing that others should Lor enter it. Our 
only surprise is, that when the children of New 
England prefer to resume their own form of 
church government, the act should be stigmatized 
as “ ferocious,” and the result “ bastardy.” 

Our brethren of all denominations should 
understand the state of our aflairs. We are 
among a New England population. The blood 
of New England beats here as warmly as on her 
own rugged shores, with a love of her peculiar 
institutions. Congregationalism is not an in- 
oculation. It is not grafted upon foreign stocks. 
It grows in both cities upon its own root. If 
we usurp atall, it is in coming hither at all. 
It is not Congregationalism, but emigration that 
is at fault. For if New Englanders come, it 
might as well be demanded that they should 
leave their faith of doctrine behind them as their 
faith of government. If they are contented to 
sit down under new forms of church government, 
recognizing a common faith under multiform 
usages, we not oaly do not object, but we are 
glad of such catholicity of spirit. We are not 
pained when a New Englander, for the privilege 
of listening to the admirable discourses of Dr. 
Stone, is willing to assume the Episcopal usage 
and government. It is no grief to us that so 
very many are edified by the devoted men whose 
names will long be held in reverence in the Pres- 
byterian church. We stand quite composed to 
see the vast stream of New England population 
dividing itself, and distributed into a hundred 
channels. But when some portions of this great 
multitude resume the church government under 
which they were bred, and which had been 
thrown around all their acts of public worship, and 
which almost every one of them associates with 
his childhood, his home, his native village, with 
his early Sabbath, and whose reminiscences every 
stroke of the Sabbath bell yet recalls, it seems 
to them very strange that it should be regarded 
as an affront to other churches, and a usurpation. 
We are as much on our own ground in New York 
as is Dr. Skinner; as much in Brooklyn, as is 
Dr. Cox. We are not accustomed to think of 
ourselves as interlopers. We are not worship- 


ine upon sufferance. Wherever the Constitution 


of our land overshadows us, there we havea 
right to tread, to traffic, to abide, to build, to 
worship; to worship, not as they prescribe who 
were there before us, but as our own consciences 
dictate. 

Let any one look calmly upon the facts, and 
judge whether we deserve such reproachful lan- 
guage. New England has distributed her popu- 
lation over the whole West: but especially along 
the channels of commerce—the Ohio, and the 
chain of lakes. She gave them no sectarian 
charge when they departed. Efforts were made 
to supply them with the ministrations of the Gos- 
pel, but no efforts were made to secure the spread 
of denominationalism. No man can deny that 
for years New England has seen with composure 
that the strength of the New School Presbyterian 
Church has been derived from her, in the churches 
expecially through New York, in northern and 
southern Ohio, and in the north of Indiana and 
Illinois. The ministry, the eldership, and the 
members of the New School Presbyterian Church 
were in these regions more largely derived from 
Congregational churches, we believe, than from 
all other sources. The Home Missionary Society 
has never received a penny less in New England 
because her missionaries were so largely Presby- 
terian. Western colleges and theological insti- 
tutions, though Presbyterian, were principally 
endowed by the funds of Congregationalists. 
Yea, but a few evenings since Dr. Cox heard in 
his own church that two of the Congregational 
churches in Brooklyn, upon whom he had among 
others pronounced such severe epithets, had 
within the past year given eighteen thousand 
dollars to endow Presbyterian colleges in the 
West! It is impossible that, at length, when 
the infancy of churches had ceased, and espe- 
cially under the unrighteous vexations of intes- 
tine broils in the dark days of the Presbyterian 
Church, there should not be found many in the 
church, and many newly emigrated, who should 
prefer Congregationalism again. The right of 

Jongregationalists out of New England to Con- 
gregationalism, is all that we insist upon. Weare 
nor at war with Presbyterianism ; neither will 
we be. Weare too well cautioned by example 
to deny their right of Presbytery whenever a 
body of Christians prefer it—be it in Buffalo, in 
New York, or in Boston; yea, in Park-street 
itself it would be legitimate, if the congregation 
freely elected it. And we will boldly say, that 
should such an event happen, and should Dr. 
Cox or (as once before) Dr. Skinner occupy such 
a pastorate, no mar, no minister, no layman, 
would be found in Boston to eye him askance, 
fret in secret counsel at his success, or openly 
to pronounce him a “filius degener.” On the other 





, after such a history, Congregational churches 
| out of New England should have language ap- 
| plied to them from such a quarter which from 
self-respect men usually disdain to apply to the 
most vulgar menials. There are thousands in 
j}the Presbyterian churches of these two cities, 
jand tens of thousands in Presbyterian churches 
| scattered through every city from Albany to 
| Chicago, who will be offended in these bitter de- 
nunciations. They are content with their Pres- 
byterian brethren; but not because they have 
forgotten the usages of their fathers. Nor will 
they misunderstand the meaning of such language 
j}as that of the members of the Synod of New 
York. If ever on earth there was a body of 


churches, it is the New School Presbyterians. It 
has lived upon their breasts; it has flourished, 
not only upon their strength, but by their very 
blood, of which the Presbyterian veins are full ; 
yea, and out of New England, at their very ex- 
pense. 

It was the denial of their rights that led 
some Congregationalists to assume an attitude of 
self-defence. It was not right, but it was not 
surprising, that some should be quickened in 
zeal even to sharpness by the consciousness of 
such opinions on every side. It has hitherto 
been as freely said that Congregationalism could 
not live here, as now it has been openly said by 
Dr. Cox that it has no right to be here. 

“ Hear them warning everything and everybod 
against that great Presbyterian barathrum, whic 
is so soon to engulf them, unless Congregation- 
alism fills itup! But =z can’t fill it up, any 
more than we can go to Boston and fill up the 
barathrum of Congregationalism there! It would 
be in as good taste, as gentlemanly, as,Christian, for 
us to do so, us for them to do what they are now 
doing to us” 

Nevertheless, in God’s Providence Congrega- 
tional churches are established. But we freely 
declare that it is no part of their counsels to ag- 
gress upon other sects. We have not learned to 
regard the prosperity of other denominations as 
so much taken from our good. On the contrary, 
no blessing can distill upon another church 
which doth not, in its measure, enrich us. Nor 
can it be possible for us to be prospered without 
in turn sending something to every church in 
our vicinity. 

Our disagreements cannot change this bene- 
ficent arrangement of God. Whether we rejoice 
or repine, God, with paternal vision, overlooks 
all lines, and pierces all middle walls of partition, 
and in all churches, of many customs, and diverse 
governments, sees but the one body. In this we 
rejoice and will rejoice. 

If those that are not well informed, suppose 
that in the secret counsels of Congregationalists, 
we are assiduously planning to supplant other 
churches; that we are gladly spying out their 
weaknesses ; that we fill ourselves with zeal for 
our form of government, and regard {ts exten- 


have not atall understood our true and deep de- 
sires. If one theme has more animated our eon- 
versation than another, it has been the promotion 
of deeper personal piety. If we have counseled 
for one enterprise more than another, it has been 
for a revival of vital religion in all churches 
throughout the whole community. It is blessed 
to have God manifestly in our especial congrega- 
tions. But Christ is our witness, how deeply and 
tearfully we have longed for the presence of His 
glory in all our churehes. Oh it is when that 
precious Name stands before us in its signal pre- 
eminence, above every other name; when we in 
some measure yearn for dying man as He doth— 
that we forget all forms or names; and nothing 
seems to us to be real but man’s exceeding 
necessity and danger, and God's eternal glory. 
These fill the whole horizon. If men might be 
saved, if Christ’s heart might but overflow with 
joy, seeing the travail of his soul, and therewith 
satisfied—then we would willingly give up all 
other things. It is dreadful to us to hear the 
gulf-stream of business rushing past us without 
power to stopit, or to save from it the thousand, 
thousand victims that go swiftly struggling by 
us to destruction. Nor, in the presence of such 
a work, have we any heart for contests with 
those whom we love as Christians, and from 
whom we differ but in the least of all things— 
modes of government. If the work might only 
be accomplished, send by whom Thou wilt! 
To be sure. we have an unutterable longing not 
to enter heaven solitary—unrecognized of any 
whom we sent thither. It has certainly been an 
ambition among Congregational brethren that 
their churches should have an eminent part in 
Christ's work and struggle on earth. And wedo 
not cease to pray that God would employ us. 
Yet, if that may not be; if it were needful for 
the work that other of God’s servants should be 
honored by a wider usefulness, from the bottom 
of our hearts we will rejoice, so that the work is 
but achieved. ‘What then? notwithstanding, 
every way, whether in pretence or in truth, 
Christ is preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice.” But we do but imagine such 
a contingency. We shall be called to no such 
trial. Whoever has the hea:t to sow, and a hand 
to reap, may in this abounding field and whitened 
harvest, fill his bosom with sheaves. 

We conclude the remarks which we wish to 
make upon this first topic of Synodical conside- 
ration, by @pying to our brethren of the Presby- 
terian church, that there is no cause of alarm in 
the real feelings of our hearts towards them. We 
shall endeavor steadfastly to oppose well-doing 
to all reproaches for ill-doing; and it seems to us 











hand, we do experience surprise and sorrow, that | 


Christians that owe another debt then that of | 
jealousy and reproof to the Congregational | 


sion as equivalent to a spread of religion, they’ 
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that a misunderstanding, serious and aggravated, 
between these twogreat and kindred brotherhoods, 
cannot take place without appalling guilt upon 
the factors, reproach upon religion, and shame 
and confusion upon the claims of our common 
Christianity. 

In departing from my custom, in mentioning 
the names of brethren, I will also depart from the 
accustomed signature, that { may not even seem 
to be anonymous, 

Henry Warp Beecuen. 
FEENCH AGGRESSION AT THE SANDWICH 
* ISLANDS. 


The recent proceedings of the French at the 
Sandwich Islands, demand the attention of the 
civilized world. Such a government as exists in 
those Islands, having once been recognized by the 
leading powers as an independent civilized gov- 
ernment, and having professed its own responsi- 
bility to the international system of the civilized 
world, is under the protection of the law of na- | 
tions. All nations have a common interest in 
securing for such a government, in its weakness, 
the protection which it had a right to expect 
when it voluntarily entered the great common- 
wealth of nations, and was recognized by the 
leading powers of the two hemispheres as having 
the rights of other independent and sovereign 
states. If the French may interfere, as they have 


ness which yielded a competence, but a protraeted 
sickness had wasted away his earnings, and he 
had no insurance on his life. Doubtless the God 
in whom he trusted will in some way provide 
for the widow and the fatherless. But how much 
anxiety would that widow have been spared if 
her husband had availed himself of this method 
of providing for her comfort after his decease. 
Such a provision argues no distrust of Provi- 
dence, but is only a wise use of a means which 
Providence has furnished in the disposition of 


men to combine for mutual aid and relief. 
Editorial Correspondence. 


WAY SIDE LEAVES.—No. 1. 


get afire with the vision of the scene. 
upon the summit of the hill, and seoj, 
tomac on the one hand as it pours dow, 
North-west, and the Shenandoah oy ;}, a 
it rushes from the South, it is impossibi ' 
feel that the popular hypothesis is ajc. 
one, and that these two great stream. \ 
singly to force a way through th: Bi,. 
havehere united their floods and eloy,. , 
the hills:—with what a rending open y | | 
fastnesses, and a tossing in the air os ray, 
of cloud and crests of foam, and a ty), 
serried forests from their established fon... 
they only know who saw it from ahoy.: 
one of those scenes, to stand ami) 
thoughtfully makes one feel as almoy ,, 
else can, the Power of God, and the Fter, ' 
his workings. Whatare all human for... 
comparison of that which has torn thea 
fast mountains from their bases! Wha: 
years of Life when reckoned with the 
whose Horologe is here ! 

Descending from the summit as rapidly 
had climbed it, and somewhat more easj|, ,,, 
still time, before leaving in the Winches, 
to see the profile of Washington, exhjhj.. 
singular accuracy by a gigantic rock oy 4), 
ryland mountain, and the 
another strangely distinct representatioy 
on the Virginia side. But we had not 1) 
we had hoped that we should have, to aso, 
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Did you ever, dear Reader, after a journey so 
rapid and so continuous that during its progress 
it left no room for writing or for thought, or for 
anything but motion, motion, and the chit-chat 
of the stage-coach — did you ever attempt to 
gather up from your memory the manifold im- 
palpable impressions that had fallen upon it, and 
to group into a succession of pictures the scenes 
you had passed through? Then you may know 
how at once pleasant and difficult is the en- 
deavor proposed in the following sketchings. A 
fortnight’s tour through the Ancient Dominion, 
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now Interfered a second time, with the internal 
affairs of the Hawaiian Government—if they may | 
assume to determine for that government what | 
duties it may or may not levy upon imports at its 
own custom-houses, and by what regulations it | 
shall conduct its own system of public instruc- 
tion; then, by the same principle, they may in- 
terfere with the tariff of duties established by the 
Congress of the United States, and with the com- 
mon school system in the State of Massachusetts. 

When the Russian Emperor, a few weeks ago, 
was violating the law of nations by demanding 
of Turkey the surrender of the Hungarian fugi- 
tives, the Governments of Great Britain and 
France united in an expostulation of so decided 
a tone, that the Autocrat receded from his arro- 
gant demand, and the independence of Turkey 
was secured. So far as the principles of inter- 
national law were concerned, all the reasons 
which there were for such an expostulation on 
that occasion, demand in this instance that a 
similar course be taken with the French president 
by the Governments of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. The Government at Paris should be re- 
quired, with all diplomatic courtesy certainly, 
and yet with all the earnestness necessary, to 
disavow the outrageous proceedings at Honolulu, 
and to make a suitable indemnity. The weak- 
ness of Hawaii, its loneliness and distance from 


with glances at portions of its noblest scenery, 
and at many of its objects of prominent interest, 
has just been the privilege of one of your ed- 
itors. Such a tour should scarcely be allowed 
to pass from one’s thoughts without an effort to 
garner somewhat of its golden grain, of know- 
ledge and of feeling. One comes to feel, too, in 
spite of himself, that those to whom he has been 
used to talk so freely week after week the whole 
year through, have a right to know something 
ot such pleasant experiences ; and to a conscience 
as sensitive as an Editor's, it is a relief to feel 
that the obligation is being met. And yet, in 
good truth, almost nothing seems more imprac- 
ticable than adequately to recall, much more to 
describe, the splendid panorama through which 
such a tour takes one. Send out the thoughts 
persistently as one will, from the city to the 
mountains—still their view is the bird’s-eye’s. 
They pass wingedly over the roads which the 
laboring coach so slowly traversed. They seek 
first the eminent points of observation or of re- 
pose; and forget the long and beautiful intervals 
that lay between them. And though their view 
isin the whole, perhaps, the more comprehen- 
sive and reliable, for our very absence from the 
scenes above which they are hovering, they yet 
necessarily lose the minuter details of landscape, 
and the pleasant but unremembered incidents 


Ridge, the views from the different poin:. 
which are described as equally various a, 
lime. 

At one o'clock, with a somewhat motley ; 
ny of gentlemen and—others, and with one y 
cled colored man,—who had been guilty 9; 
strange breach of the Tenth Commandmey 
the Columbia theologians describe as “9 ¢0, 
of himself,” and who, having been overtak, 
fore he had reached a State where his legs y 
have been his own and not his master’s, wa. 
being carried back in irons, to be flogy 
“sold South’—we started for Winches: 
miserable railroad, whose rattling flat rai): 
mised to be as prodigal of snake-hea's 
peoger. in June, and whose faré (of two 
| for little more than thirty miles’ travel) illus 
the audacity engendered by a monopoly 
Winchester we took the coach for ou 
journey and found ourselves fairly enter: 
the Vatiry or Viretnta. A brief descrip 
this valley, compressing the results of seve 
lightful days’ journeys into a column of des 
tion, I hope to find time for by another week. . 
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| other civilized nations, all the peculiarities of its 
condition, only make such an interposition, on 
the part of leading powers, the more appropriate. 

But aside from these general views, Great 
Britain and the United States, and, indeed, all 
maritime nations, have a special interest in guard- 
ing the independence of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The growing importance of those Islands asa 
station and resting-place for the immense com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean, is a sufficient reason 
why their national independence should be main- 
tained, if possible. To the American people thore 


To the American Government they owe the earli- 
est formal recognition of their nationality. Since 
our acquisition and occupation of California, we 
are their nearest neighbors. To no government 
in Christendom, so properly as to ours, can they 
look for a friendly mediation in an emergency 
like the present. 
—_——o 


FERRY-CROSSING ON THE SABBATH. 


We have received two lengthy communications 
directly opposite conclusions, 


Jumns. 

The opponent of Ferry Crossing supposes the 
case of a family in this city supplied with milk 
from Long Island; to meet whose wants on the 
Sabbath the milk-wagon and the ferry-boat are 
| put in requisition, and the milk-man, besides ma- 
king the Sabbath a day of business and gain, is 
subjected to the necessity or exposed to the 
temptation of buying his own meals in the city, 
thereby encouraging others to do business on the 
Lord’s day. Thus, he would trace all the evil of 
the Sunday traffic at restaurants, cigar-shops, &c., 
&e., back to the family who would have their 


Islands owe their civilization and Christianity. | 


on this subject, which are mainly a reiteration of | S°¢®¢S Tapidly opening around us, and com- 
arguments before published, and which come to panions to whom we had been unaccustomed ;— 
We can find room | and the sense of refreshment, the feeling of re- 
only for a brief abstract of the articles: to pub- | lief from labor and solicitude, which makes so 


lish them entire would demand at least three co- | ™Uch of the blessedness of journeying, came 


that gave so much of its interest to the journey. 
| Tf you will take however, dear Reader, such 
| fragmentary remembrances of the trip as one 
| may be supposed to have who carried no note- 
book, and gave himself up to unrestrained enjoy- 
ment, he will rejoice -to have shared with you 
—so far as he could do it—what in itself was 
most delightful. 


Messrs. Epirors:—The great event of 
week past was The New Hampshire Fes! 
and it proved an occurrence every way \ 
of commemoration. The procession form 
the State Honse at half past three o'cl: 
Wednesday, and marched four abreast, ac: 
nied by bands of music, to the Hall of the 
burg depot, where dinner was served ani s) 
es made. The procession numbered, it is « 
not less than 1,500, and as they passed th 
our streets, their respectable and manly a 
ance awakened frequent remark. 
viously men of intelligence, of character, a) 
thrift; nota few of them were greatly 
guished in the professions to which they | 
ed. New Hampshire is farfrom being ferti 
wealthy ; but she is the mother of a race o! 
thanks to her schools and churches ; she is 
in the best productions of a state. He 
soil and rigorous climate, too, have no dou! 
tributed with the grandeur of her mountai: 
the beauty of her Jake scenery, to make her - 
what they are. Her hill-sides have beeu 1 
ries of industry, of perseverance, and of inde) 
ence, 
ite State were passing through our crow 
streets, the thoughts of many a looker on \ 
carried back tothe humble homes on the 
side, from which they had gone forth in 
youth with habits that insure success almost a 
where. The history of one is the history 
great body; and it was a happy thought 
the walls of the dining-hall with a seri: 
ings descriptive of the genius of the 
emblematic of the common history of hi 
First was the picture of a little one story | 
among the hills,—the birth place of the \. 
Hampshire boy. Next came the pictur 
youth with a pack on his back, leaving his! 
behind him, and turning his face towards the « 
In the third scene he is represented as goir 


CUMBERLAND RAILROAD, 

It was ona charming October morning,—so fresh 
and bright that every object seemed nearer one 
| than usual, it stood before him so distinctly, while 
the commonest sounds falling into the liquid 
and brilliant air were made harmonious,—that my 
friend and myself Jeft Baltimore, for Harper's 
| Ferry and the Valley of Virginia. The preceding 
jday’s journey from New York, the rapid ride 
| through the broad and quiet plains of New Jer- 

sey, the sail down the Delaware, and then from 

Frenchtown down the Chesapeake, had fairly 

broken off the connections with home. We were 
|} out of the circle of town-engagements, entered 


/ upon the season of rest and enjoyment, with new 
‘ 
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over us freely. We had nothing to do for the 
weeks to come but to rest and to receive ; to leave 
to others the labor of carrying us forward, and to 
| Tet the sights and sounds of earth and air blow 
| their influence into the soul just as they would. 
| Who has not felt this keenest of luxuries, on the 
first departure from the scenes of habitual effort ¢ 
Who has not shaken himself in spirit from the 
dust of toil, and thanking God that the roar of 
the metropolis was out of his ear, thrown back 
his arms, and taken a deeper inspiration of the 
pure air, and gone forth delightedly to his privi- 
lege of enjoying ? 





supply of milk brought over the ferry on the 
Sabbath. He would have good men make no 
use of all this “Sabbath-breaking machinery.” | 
To accommodate those who must cross either of | 
our rivers on the Sabbath on errands of necessity | 


or mercy, he would have some half-a-dozen bar- | 


ges stationed at different points “to bear across | 
back and forth all that will be justified in the day | 
of judgment for crossing ;’ but whether the 
bargemen are to judge who these persons are, or | 
how that is to be ascertained, our correspondent | 
does not inform us. 

The advocate of ferry crossing on the Sabbath 
lays down a series of propositions, the first of 
which admits that the running of the ferry-boats | 
on the Sabbath is a serious evil, and a violation | 
of the day, for which the companies and the di- | 
rectors are “alone responsible.” Then follow 
others to the effect that the evil would not be re- 
medied if Christians should refrain from crossing 
on the Sabbath, and therefore while they protest 
against the system, they have a right to make the | 
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for errands of mercy, &c. The writer thinks it 
would be well for the boats to lie by during the | 
hours of public worship; but that if they should | 


stop running on the Sabbath, the multitude of | 
greatly increase the open desecration of the day. | 
Moreover, he thinks it no worse to cross the | 
ferry on the 
things which are not complained of; as, for in- | 


We doubt whether our readers will be any the 
wiser on this disputed question from this sum- 
mary of the arguments pro and con; we are 
quite sure they would not be, if compelled to 
wade through the communications which we 
have here condensed. 

The author of the second communication has 
manifested no little impatience at its non-appear- 
ance. In a subsequent note, he suggests several 
possible reasons why it has not been pub- 
lished. 
classical language ! or was it because you feared 
it would trample on the spiritual corns of some 
Rev. gentleman who strains at a gnat and swal- 
lows a camel? .... or was it because I am an 
uneducated layman, who never entered college— 
who never graduated at some University ’” 

Neither, dear sir; neither; but out of pity for 
the patience of our readers, and for the lameness 
of your logic. 

Digressing from theesuggestion last quoted, 
our correspondent goes on to say, that “one rea- 
son why God does not bless the preaching of 
many ministers at the present day is because 
they are proud of their learning.” This is quite 
possible ; yet we have sometimes seen no little 
spiritual arrogance in company with ignorance. 


—_—_ +e -—— 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


Some incident occurs almost daily showing the 
importance of making this provision for one’s 
family in the event of dying without property. 
Sometimes we hear of a family accustomed to 
live in comfortable circumstances being suddenly 
deprived of its head, and with him of its usual 
means of support, and only saved from absolute 
penury by the insurance on his life ; sometimes 
we hear of such a family reduced to want ina 
moment by the death of its head and the loss of 
the insurance through a neglect to pay the an- 
nual premium. A friend of the writer, a young 
maarried man, has just died leaving a wife and 
two infant children without any means of sup- 
port, dependent on the kindness of others for 





best of it, by using the ferries on the Lord's day “ ample pond and the incipient village, and the 


small boats which would take their places would | #"4 one is left to seek his amusement as best he 


Sabbath than to do sundry other | Columns of the much-searched paper; or in| 


stance, to preach by the light of gas which is | companion ; or in pondering the seemingly ex-| 
manufactured on the Lord's day. | cessive prudence exhibited in the “Caution” so 
x | conspicuously posted before the eyes of the pas- 


“ Was it because it was not written in| tion, may easily be attended by something like 


The first hour's ride from the Relay House up- 
on the Cumberland Railroad has a more than 
usual interest, from the romantic beauty of the 
scenery through which it bears one. The route, 
however, is of much the same general character 
with many at the North. The road followsa 
winding stream through forests and hills, ascend- 
ing along its course to find a passage for its track. 
At one or two points along the river the enter- 
prise of some capitalists—the substantialness of only on one side,-and this was rendere! po 
whose structures would seem to show them from | bY the immense size of the hall. Mr. W: 
the North—has erected factories and flouring | presided, and his position must have be« 
mills, around which have been gathered of course nently calculated tostir the deepest and bes! 
small groups of houses. As the road presses | !"85 of his heart. 
forward, therefore, it reaches one after another | farm where he was born ; 
these little centres of human life; and while from fountain in which fishes from the brooks o! 
the rushing train one sees at one moment only the | "nite State were swimming ; 
swift water dancing beneath the windows, now | "0 the faces of fifteen ‘oF mxteen hundred 1 
dark and almost black under the overhanging trees, scarcely less proud of him than of the State 
and anon flashing and foaming over the rocks which they came. A blessing was asked by fi 
under the full splendor of the sunshine, he sees | 
at the next the opening plain holding in its bosom | 


to, Morals before money. 
resented as a merchant, a mechanic, a manu 
turer, a builder of rail-roads 
visiting Europe, &e., and last of all, engag 
agriculture ona farm,—bearing the inser! 
“ The noblest employment of all.” 

By five o'clock, the company were seated 
tables, which were so adjusted as to be o 


entering Con 





Behind him was a view 
before him play 


and he loot 


Baron Stow. After dinner Mr. Webster a 
and delivered an introductory address, in w 
he welcomed his fellow citizens and their gu: 
and in token of it proposed a general shaki: 
hands while he gave his hand to the friend 
to him. His example was followed, a 
proposition received with cheering. Ii: 


can—in conjectures as to his neighbors, their proceeded to congratulate his audience 
history and destination ; or in tracing again the | lot, ~singularly, remarkably propitiou- 
| sons of one State, adopted children of 

| proud of both. “We value,” he sai 
state, for what nature has conferred upow 
|for what its hardy sons have done fo 
selves.” J quote his deseription of New Ha 
shire scenery = 

“Ifthere be any thing on this contin 
work of nature, in hills and lakes and « 
woods and forests, strongly attracting the a 
ration of all those who love natural scenery) 
is to found in our mountain state of New 1! 
shire. Weare attached to it on these accou 
“ it happened to me latterly to visit tle | 
part ofthe state. It was autumn. The tres 
the forest, by the discoloration of the leav« 
presented one of the most beautiful spec 
that the human eye can rest upon But the |r 
deep murmur of those forests, the logs rst 
spreadin and clasping the breasts of the 1 
tains, whose heads were still high and brig 
the skies,—all these indicated that a wi 
storm was on its wing—that the spirit o! 
mountain was stirred, and that ere lo 
voice of tempests would speak. But eve 
was exciting—exciting to those of us who 
witnesses before, and exciting in itself a« 
hibition of the grandeur of natural scener) 
my part I felt the truth of that sentiment a; 
elsewhere and on another occasion, 

‘The loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roa 
But bound me to my native mountains ™ 


train clatters up through a circle of children to 
the side of a four-storied granite Factory. After 
a little time, however, all that is of interest in 
this ride to the Ferry has been passed through, 





screaming his confidences into the ear of his 


sengers, warning them against “ exposing their 
heads, arms, or legs, out of the windows, while 
the cars are in motion.” But the ride is nota 
long one; and before the time-keeper within has 


begun to cry pinner, the Ferry has been reached. 
HARPER'S FERRY. 

The first superficial view of the scenery at 

this point, from the summit of the hill upon 

which Mr. Jefferson wrote his famous descrip- 


disappointment. The ascent is almost perpen- 
dicular, from the village at the bottom to the si- 
lent burial-ground at the top, and the open lawn 
that lies behind it ; and ‘one climbs it so rapidly, 
who has just been liberated from the cars and 
has but an hour to spend at the place, that he 
does not feel at first how much he is elevated 
above the streams he has left. They seem com- 
paratively small to him, therefore. By a familiar 
optical illusion, the noble Shenandoah as it 
comes from the South seems rather to be labor- 
ing slowly up-hill, than to be rushing as it is 
with impetuous force down a rapid descent. And 
even after it has united below with the Potomac, 
the bed of the river is so broken by rocks, and 
the waters toss and plunge so brokenly over 
them, that for the moment one loses the impres- 
sion of majesty and grandeur which he had spe- 
cially anticipated. But it comes to him, shortly. 
Before he has rested many minutes upon the hill, 
he learns to estimate more justly his distance 
above the scene. The eye recovers from the 
natural delusion. The breadth and greatness of 
the streams beneath him, and the tremendous 
power with which their watery masses pour 
down along theit channels, become better appre- 
ciated. The broad curving valley in front, 
locked in as tightly asitcan be between gigantic 
mountains, but with the streams that have joined 
their forces above rushing through it to the sea, 
spreads out before him in something of the vast- 
ness that really belongs to it. And if he be at 
all an imaginative man, his mind, going back- 
ward to the time when this tremendous pass was 





Mr. Webster's remarks on the sch 
churches of the State were interesting a! 
quent. He said he had seen the church a 
school house rise in the very midst of the! 
and stand and be visited in the midst « 
snows; and where these things lie at th 

tion of society, depend upon it, he sai 

people ever fail. He pronounced a big! ‘ 
um upon our common school system ‘ 

had previously seen nothing like it. [n som ? 
of the world it had since been copied, but © we 
out of New England has itcome to be age t 
fundamental proposition, existing before ¢ 
tutions, that it is the bounden duty 0! 6° 
ments to lay the foundation of the happine sna 
respectability of society in universal edu: at 
Mr. Webster concluded his speech with | 

of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen | 
and the early members of Congress from 
Hampshire. The first toast, which was give 
New Hampshire, was responded to by - E r 
Woodbury. The second, to cogesengey 
answered, in the absence of Gov. Briggs, °) 








the necessaries of life. He had been in a busi- 
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for the first time opened, will be very likely to 


I cannot doubt, as the sons of the Ura 


church on his arrival,—an illustration of his mu 
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